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The First Bluebird 


Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 
And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and then— 
Some more rain and snow! 


This morning I was ‘most afeard 
To wake up—when, I jing! 
I seen the sun shine out and heard 
The first bluebird of spring!— 
Mother she'd raised the winder some— 
And in acrost the orchard come, 
Soft as an angel’s wing, 
A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 
Too sweet for anything! 














The winter’s shroud was rent— 
The sun burst forth in glee, 

And when that bluebird sung, my heart 
Hopped out o”° bed with me! 


James Whitcomb Riley, 
From “High Tide” 
Selected Poems 
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67 VOILUMIES 


THE NEW 
ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 





The sixty seven volumes of the Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics cover most of the books commonly 
read in secondary school work. The volumes are 


attractive in appearance and durable in binding. 





They have been edited especially to meet the 
needs of secondary schools, by teachers with sec- 
ondary school experience. They are of convenient 


pocket size and inexpensive. 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed on 


request. 


New York 


Cincinsati_ ~~ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 330 East 22nd St... CHICAGO 
Atlanta 
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Library Books for Grade and Rural 


Schools of Missouri 











The Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Columbia, 
Missouri, sells all grade library books listed in 
the State Course of Study for Rural and Town 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Mo. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Mo. Free order blanks listing 
over 600 books sent on request. See State 
Course of Study, Page 320 and following pages 
for list of books. 














Order from E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri 
State Teachers’ Ass’n, Columbia, Mo., 
today. Thank you in advance. 
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11CAGO 


STON 


rRoIT 


Potter, Jeschke, Gillet’s 
Oral and Written 


NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 


KANSAS CITY 


)ENVER English BALTIMORE 


OLEDO ; ST. LOUIS 
is being used in these representative 


\TTLE cities. Why? Because it is the result PROVIDENCE 
— of the best modern thought in the SAVANNAR 
teaching of language. Because its 
SALT LAKE CITY 


VERHILL wealth of material is suited to the 


—_— abilities of the pupils. WOONSOCKET 


etmeary Rank termediate R 
Primary Book Intermediate Book weacueren 


HENECTADY 
Advanced Book 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago 


W ORLEANS TRENTON 


LOWELL UTICA 


OGDEN 


























““On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 





The title of a Book which deals with 
the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures: show- 
ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines. 


A Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


class work. 





Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Popular Library Books 


Do Not fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Fall 


GRADES 1 and 2 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew : . cca iecan anak mire aati, Se 

I Se Seas Ske maileeaee 43 

rr ee oe ded xe Weta aknereawnes 43 

EER RR ee ane som ne 52 

ee Pe er ere ere eee etree 52 
GRADES 3 and 4 

Amnt Martha's Commer Capboerd ..g .. 02. cccccccccsccsccccess HB 

a rr Se. ce nesiawietenees aedben<eéens .60 

Se Ge Ge NY ID Soi ou cess vakensdeaseewoenedens anes 43 
GRADES 5 and 6 

SE PO RT a EO ae eR ie a 35 

Geography of Commerce and Industry ......................1.51 
FOR TEACHERS 

Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton ................ 43 

A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams ............... 52 


Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 
EvVDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 

















Add 10% to 50% to your income. We tell you of the fines! 

openings and help you get the place you want. Salaries up to 

$3000.00 or more. Hundreds of leading schools, including mor 
than half of the State Universities, have selected our candidates. We register colleg: 
graduates only except in special and vocational fields. Largest teachers’ agency in 
America that does not supply teachers of elementary school subjects. Write for 
details—NOW. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, President. 144-46-48-50 Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 


Ge A BETTER POSITION 
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34th Year MINNEAPOLIS 





—— GLoBE BLDG. 
NEW YORK Each Office Has the ANSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All a ie 
BALTIMORE ; 
110E.LexincronSr. Address the Nearest ae ae 
COLUMBUS, O. , cROF 
FEeRRIs BLpG. Free Registration Guts eee 
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AS your teaching been such that the 
H children of your school have had a fair 

opportunity to enrich their lives with 
an acquaintance among the great figures that 
people the world of Fiction and History? 
Do they know as they should the romantic 
story of Napoleon Bonaparte? Is Washington 
to them a real person, or only a shadowy 
wraith? Have they dreamed dreams and seen 
visions with Joan of Arc? Have they ever 
heard of Ivan the Terrible? Do they know 
Queen Victoria as the people of her time 
knew her? Have they ever sorrowed with 
Lincoln and Dante? Have they ever laughed 
at Mr. Micawber, or jested with Sir John 
Falstaff? Have they ever philosophized with 
Socrates, conspired with Cardinal Richelieu, 
or hunted treasure with old John Silver? Do 
they know how Henry VIII was dressed and 
why he is remembered today? Have they 
adventured with Robin Hood and his merry 
men? 


No one is truly educated who is not on 
intimate terms with the outstanding char 
acters that live undying lives on the golden 
pages of the Past. Your pupils have a right 
to make these friendships with the world’s 
great fictional and historical characters 


And there is no better way to make this 
possible than to see that your school is pro- 
vided with the marvelous storehouse of 
children’s literature, THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Its pages live and throb 
with these characters, and the magic stories 
of their lives. It is the one reference work 
no well-bred school library can afford to omit 
from its equipment. 


THE BOOK OF 


¢ 
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j Some of the Improvements at Stephens College 
During the Last Cighteen Months 


Science Hall, a modern, three story, fireproof classroom building, large enoug 
to accommodate eight hundred or more students, has been erected on the mai 
campus. 

South Hall, a modern, four story, fireproof dormitory, housing one hundred and 
forty-two girls, has been erected. Every room in this dormitory opens on a bat! 
lavatory and toilet. This dormitory also has electric elevator service. 

A new dining hall, a kitchen, and a bakery have been constructed. 

Main Hall has been redecorated and refurnished. 

Club rooms have been equipped for the informal use of students. 

The most beautiful church in Columbia, adjacent to this campus, has be« 
purchased, and it is to be used as the Burrall Chapel. 

The R. B. Price property, adjoining our library property north of the Colleg 
campus, has been purchased and a splendid athletic field is being equipped on it f 
the use of our girls. This, with the other purchases of land made within the last 
year, gives us a frontage of more than a quarter of a mile on Broadway and Pri 
Avenue. 

The Auditorium has been relighted, redecorated, and new stage furnishings hay 
been added. 

A new heating plant has been installed with a big battery of downdraft Kewan 
boilers. 

The usual number of new pianos have been purchased and are now in use in tl 
Conservatory. Orchestral instruments also have been purchased for the use of tl 
students. JAMES M. WOOD, 

President. 

















Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Games, Seatwork and Sense pyeenneeniiie” 48 Just Stories 
What to Do for Uncle Sam Two Little Indians 
Brownie Primer o Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. ° 
Circus Book d Nature Myths and Stories 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story é Second Brownie Book 
Household Stories ‘ Three Little Cottontails 
Little People of Japan d Ab, The Cave Man 
Robinson Crusoe Reader m Little Eskimo 
DEED Ancaudabbaccectecectcocosceceses d Among the Giants 
Products of the Soil d Child’s Garden of Verses 
Manufactures J Little People of the Snow ’ 
Transportation d Pied Piper and Other Stories ............ d 
THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 
Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 
Aesop’s Fables, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Franklin, Three Golden Ap- 
ples, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Jack and the Beanstalk, Christ- 
mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, Thana 
topsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound. 
Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 











The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana 
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Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


Summer Term 


Opens June 5 and closes August 9: Is the red-letter term of the 
school year: Enrolled 1980 last summer and will enroll over 2,000 col- 
lege men and women this summer. 


Why? Because living expenses are relatively low and accommoda- 
tions are good. Text-books are supplied by the college and employment 
is sought for those who desire it. Because ten hours of credit may be 
secured. Because this work is interwoven with social and physical recrea- 
tion. Pertle Springs, with its boating, is here. The outdoor theatre 
will be the scene of lectures, concerts, and plays. The Shakespeare Play 
House will appear. Physical health will be built up and spiritual life 
quickened. 


Plan to attend the summer school. For catalog address 


E. L. Hendricks, President. 
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Many scholars hold that it was due to « 
ck of universal education. 


Let us make American ideals perpetual 
through 


jucahon. 

To this end we strive with you toward 
Greater National Progress 
Through Education 
May we help solve your Equipment Problems ia your school? 
Write for our Caralogs of Modere 

Schoo! 


QUALITY 


ELC 


SERVICE 
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| “The More Carefully [| 


Study It, the Bett 
In Your Cotton as aga etter 


Ouck Window It is Different—”’ 
Shades 


YOU WANT 








—say prominent educators from evs 
section of the United States who have 
UAL examined OUR GOVERNMENT by 
Davis and McClure. 
SERVICE This textbook in Civics preseits 


accurate data for a Course in Ci 


Government together with the essential 
activities of a Course in Applied 


Community Civics. 


: This book—NEW—but already used 

Write Today to the with such gratifying results that it 

. ASK FOR A can no longer be considered an exper 

COPY FOR ment, is claiming your attention—and 
the attention of every one who is 


Luther 0. Draper Shade C0. EXAMINATION | terested in BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


SPICELAND, IND. 
P. S.—We make the Roller and LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 


Folding Styles 1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















SUMMER SESSION University of Minnesota 
Lindenwood College Two Ry wll sony Oy 


Quarter 
St. Charles, Mo. First Term; June 26---August 3 


Approved by the State Department of Regstration June 23 and 25 


Education. . 
oninies Second Term: August 6---September 7 
Open to both men and women. Registration August 4 


Opportunity to complete one-third of a 
full academic year of study during 

: the Summer Session 

the elementary and the high school. Deligthful recreational opportunities- lakes, 


The municipal summer opera and the nis courts, gymnasiums, art galleries, libraries, 
° . _ . . ° cursions to places of interest, open lecture c¢ 
splendid parks of St. Louis are within recitals, play hour—a rare opportunity to enjoy 
coin: “euaaliguane >» phaotel —— . vacation while studying 
easy access by electric cars. Phe a6 Adequate living facilities are available near 
and the college tennis courts, golf campus at reasonable rates. 
: ; - Four hundred graduate and undergraduate co 
course and swimming pool offer de- are offered by the regular faculty supplemente: 
H f creat P Sot ae aseiected group of educators from other univers 
lightful recreational opportunities a Use cals tom toneaes ts Tod 
and Dentistry). 

For information, address, For bulletin giving complete infor) 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, tion, address the Director of the Si 

Linwoop COLLEGE mer Session, or the Registrar, Universit) 

of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Standard collegiate courses, and pro- 
fessional courses for teachers in both 
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‘HE problem which the Department of 
Administration, or what is in effect 
the Superintendents’ Division of the 

e Teachers’ Association, has before it 
at of convincing the Boards of Edu- 
n thruout the State that education 
the kindergarten to the postgradu- 
lepartment in the State University is 
an expenditure but an investment, 

nvestment paying the highest dividends 

money and in character of citi- 
It took not only argument but 

years of actual, concrete, experi- 
tal evidence to prove to the average 
that he should plant his choicest 
grain and not the 
weak, dead, scrubby 
seed. Because the 
process of education 
nger and more complex it is more 
ult to prove the folly of little, shab- 
solated schools, inadequate equipment, 
erienced and poorly trained teachers. 
Missouri we are face to face with a 
ration which is thoroughly infused 
the idea that the way to prosper is to 

taxation.” The State is far from 
poverty stricken, but due to tax- 

a, educationally the State has been 

d. The Committee on Taxation of 

‘onstitutional Convention is fear- 
f the principle of taxation that the 

nent of the taxpayers in the local 

| districts is not to be trusted; they 
‘t to he permitted to vote upon them 
a higher rate for “school purposes” 
$1.20, and that requires a two-thirds 
rity. The local district is to be de 
the right to maintain high class 
ls even tho the taxpayers vote un- 
usly for a high enough rate to main- 
them. Certain members of the Leg- 

ire propose to assess property at 50% 

ts actual value, to exterminate the 

‘hers Syndicate,” to starve the Teach- 

Colleges and the State University, and 

‘k up the school houses. 

solutions passed by “teachers syndi- 

” will not solve the problem. A reso- 
passed unanimously by the repre- 


in 


Cl 


> School Admin- 
itors’ Problem 


so 


sentatives of three hundred school boards 
in the State will command the attention 
of our best legislators and will sound like 
the voice of thunder to the cheap poli- 
tician, because the 1500 school board 
members whose representatives passed the 
resolution will support it and place it be- 
fore the voters of their districts. 

As a rule the local school boards thru- 
out the State represent the best intelligence 
and the most disinterested service to be 
found, free from political entanglements. 
These boards have assumed the authority 
and the responsibility for advancing the 
educational interests of their respective 
districts. It may not be long until county 
boards of education and a state board of 
education will be elected. The type of 
county boards and state board will vitally 
affect the work of the local boards. The 
local boards should rapidly develop a 
county and state wide educational interest, 
and demand that the right type of men 
and women be elected to those more re- 
sponsible boards. A state convention of 
school board members would have great 
influence in the selection of the state 
board. 

We urge upon all thruout the State who 
are engaged in school administration that 
they impress upon their local boards the 
fact that the educational interests of their 
local districts cannot be separated from 
the educational interests of the state as a 
whole; that we should have county boards 
of education and a state board of educa- 
tion free from political entanglements; 
that the State Superintendent of Schools 
should be the most able and most highly 
paid school officer in the State and that 
the tenure be permanent during 
factory service; that a strong professional 
State Department of Education would pre- 
vent a great amount of educational waste 
thruout the State; that the starvation 
policy so long practiced toward our State 
Teachers’ College and the State University 
is educational suicide; that the low educa- 
tional standing of the State is due, not to 
poverty, but to apathy. 


satis- 
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Superintendent Smith arranged and con- 
ducted an excellent program at Jefferson 
City and the cooperation of the superin- 
tendents was fine. Our fee of 50c is 
miserably inadequate. We should have 
sufficient funds to secure for the pro- 
gram at least one outstanding educator 
from without the State. We invite sug- 
gestions and feel assured of the co-opera- 
tion of all in making the meeting at Kirks- 
ville next February the most successful 
ever held. 

H. M. Bucktey, University City, 
President of Department 
of Administration 


OW comes the National Education 
4 Association with figures said to be 
compiled from reliable sources, such 
as government statistics, state superintend- 
ent’s reports, etc., showing the rank of the 
forty-eight states in several particulars 
pertaining to education. The source of 
all figures is given 
and there is no evi- 
dent attempt to show 
Missouri up in an 
unfavorable light but it appears from the 
figures that Missouri has not held the 
place to which Commissioner Tigert is 
said to have assigned her a few months 
ago, “Not lower than Fifth of Sixth.” 
These figures show Missouri is ninth in 
wealth but thirty-seventh in per cent of 
wealth expended for education; that she 
is tenth in income but twenty-eighth in 
per cent of income spent for schools; that 
she paid over 230 millions of dollars in 
taxes for all purposes but that less than 
one-eighth of her tax bill was for the sup- 
port of schools; that in percapita expendi- 
tures for schools thirty states out did her 
and that of the twelve states of her group, 
the North Central, her per capita expendi- 
ture is the only one that is expressed in 
one figure, being eight dollars while that 
of her highest neighbor is twenty; that 
altho since 1900 she has increased her ex- 
penditure for schools 400 per cent, no 
other state in her group has increased it 
by so small a percentage while some have 
increased such expenditures by one thous- 
and per cent; that in the average number 
of days her schools are open per year she 
ranks thirtieth in the union; that in rural 
illiteracy she stands 26th; that in the total 
number of teachers in one-room schools 
she stands 6th but in the median salaries 


Another Attempt to 
Slander Missouri 
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of these teachers she ranks 36th; and that 
her lowest rank is in the ratio of the sal 
ary of the rural one-room teacher to that 
of the city teacher, being 44th in this pa: 
ticular, Virginia and Georgia being th 
only ones that rank below her. 


T IS frequently asserted that the 
I largest part of our taxes go to the su; 
port of public education, yet the most 
reliable statistics show that of all taxes 
for national, state and local government 
less than one-eighth is spent on _ the 
schools. The cost of education has not 
increased proportionately with other 
governmental expense. In 1914 one-sixth 
of the total taxes was 
Save by spent for schools while 
Eliminating Salt in 1921 only one- 
eighth was so expend- 
ed, showing a decrease of 25% in the 
ratio. In 1919, the latest date for which 
figures are now available, Missouri paid 
the enormous total of $230,749,000 as 
taxes which was nearly $70 for every man, 
woman, and child living within her bor- 
ders but only $8 of the seventy went for 
the support of schools. The amount spent 
for education was then only 1.57 per cent 
of the total income. It appears, therefore, 
that those who would have you believe 
that relief from tax burdens may be found 
in lowering the efficiency of our schools 
are attacking the item whose reduction 
would effect the least saving. These 
pseudo-statesmen would have us _ believe 
that by eliminating the salt from our bill 
of fare we would accomplish such a sa\ 
ing as would usher in a period of pros- 
perity hitherto unknown. 
HERE are those who imagine that 
somewhere in the past there was 2 
golden age in which things in general 
and schools in particular were much bet- 
ter than they are now-a-days. Then, in 
that golden age, “when I was a boy,” 
children in school spelled better, read more 
fluently and understandingly, and were 
marvels in accuracy, speed and “reason- 
ing” in atithmetic when compared with the 
boys and girls of the 
present time. Then the 
“Three R’s” were leart- 
ed thoroughly, according 
to these good people who remember % 
well things as they were fifty years 20 
People who might be inclined to question 


Are Children 
Better Taught? 
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ccuracy of their comparisons have 
helpless because of the lack of any 
te evidence. Unfortunately, speci 
of the work of children in the 
ls fifty years ago are not easily 
and no one so far as we know has 
pted to find and compile evidence 
light be afforded by the letters writ 
school children a half century ago. 
no doubt, would furnish an inter 
study of their accomplishments in 
g, writing and language. 
years ago, in the archives of the 
school at Springfield, Massachu 
were found several sets of examina 
pers written by students 
papers attracted the attention 
iley, then principal of 
ar schools of Springfield, 
study of them and 
ns to pupils of 
nding to those of the students 
id written the papers in 1846. In 
the modern pupils averaged about 
etter than those of fifty years ago; 
thmetic the pupils of the modern 
showed more than twice the abilitv 
se of the old one and in geographi- 
wwledge they were 33 per cent bet- 
\ fifty page booklet, published bv 
Holden, of the Holden Patent Book 
Company, presents the entire study 
was made bv Mr. Riley. Fac-simile 
of the work of pupils “then and 
re given. A reading of the booklet 
‘nd to convince most people that may 
he moon didn’t shine every night” 
they were boys 


one 


1 
the 
tric 


and 


gave 


grades ages 
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Hl. resolution proposed by Professor 
.. B. Hudson, Teacher-training In 
spector, in the office of the State 

erintendent of Schools and unani- 

adopted by the convention of 
(Administrators “is in keeping with 
mounced belief of the State Teach- 
ers Association and 
with all of the for- 
ward looking au- 
thorities in educa- 
tion. The school 
the State can evidently 
reason for continuing in the State 
method of selecting a Chief Executive 
lucational officer which would not be 
ted for a moment as a method of 
ng superintendents in their own dis- 


Superintendents Say 
“Take Schools Out 
Of Politics” 


strators of 
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tricts. They fear that providence may 
not continue to smile upon Missouri in 
the choice of State Superintendents by a 
method that that choice to be de- 
termined by the fortunes of politics and 
the chance notions of those who may 
aspire to the office. They know that the 
people of Missouri do not select a State 
Superintendent, but take by blind chance, 
largely, one of the two, three or four men 
who feel that by offering themselves as 
chance to better 


a)] 
alows 


candidates they have a 


tee: = 
their own condition. 


This resolution asking the Constitutional 
Convention to provide a means for taking 
the office of the State Superintendent out 
of politics and placing his selection in the 


hands of a bi-partisan State Board of 
I-ducation and, we believe, will 
encourage the members of the Convention 
to rid our fundamental law of the section 
that compels partisanism to remain in an 
the people have 
they had a 


should 


institution from which 


expelled it wherever have 


chance to do so. 


HI the difficulties be- 
tween the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools and the other mem- 

bers of the State Board of Education with 

reference to the appointment of members 
of the staff in the department of Voca- 
tional Education is a happy one. The 
threatened fiasco that promised to wreck 
the department on the 
rocks of political patron- 
age has turned out to be a 
blessing. Good men, such 
as compose this board are, after all, more 
interested in the success of a progressive 
venture than in the temporary political 
prestige that complete dominion of its 
politics might offer. State Superintend- 
ent Lee, according to the compromise, be- 
comes the head of the Vocational De- 
partment. All will agree that this is as it 
should be and as the intention of the law 
is. Mr. Reavis, whom the board appoint- 
ed as director a munth before the expira- 
tion of Superintendent Baker’s term, be- 
comes assistant director and will in that 
position continue the faithful services that 
he has hitherto rendered to this work. The 

State Superintendent is allowed to name 

a part of the force and the remaining 

members of the board will name a part, 

each acting with the approval and agree- 
ment of the other, no doubt. Thus has 


settlement of 


A Happy 
Compromise 
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the department become bi-partisan so far 
as its personnel is concerned, and, without 
saying that partisan politics has ever en- 
tered into the actual administration of the 
office, there is less danger of its doing so 
now than ever before. ‘(here is now not 
the slightest reason to fear friction, and 
confusion. We confidently expect this 
important phase of education to continue 
to grow in popularity and efficiency in 
Missouri. 


HE State School Board Association, 

assembled in convention at Jefferson 

City, on February 16, by resolution 
asked that the Constitutional Convention 
amend the present proposed section on tax 
limitations in school districts so as to al- 
low a levy of two 
dollars on the 
hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation 
in districts main- 
taining a first class high school when such 
a levy is voted for by a majority of the 
qualified voters of the district. These 
gentlemen were unanimous in the opinion 
that progressive school districts that want 
to maintain first class high schools should 
be permitted to do so by a vote of the 
people. There are many districts at the 
present time not permitted this privilege. 
Because of this the community and the state 
suffer. If they were allowed to vote a 
larger tax, many of them would do so. 
Why should the state limit the amount 
of money that a community shall spend in 
the education of its children any more 
than it should place a restriction on any 
other expenditure? It may be argued that 
so liberal a limitation as two dollars would 
militate against the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitution by the people, and this 
seems to be the only reason that can be 
raised against it, but that argument, it 
seems, is simply an acknowledgment that 
the function of a new constitution should 
be to recognize property rights as superior 
to the rights of the child. Surely the 
adoption of a new constitution in Mis- 
souri does not hinge on any such a con- 
ception. 


Board Members Ask 
Right to Submit a 
Higher Tax Rate 


HE Chicago Teachers’ Federation is 
doing a genuine service in making it 
possible for teachers to buy high grade 
European tours at a wholesale price. 
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Probably no other local federation in the 
Middle West is large enough of itseli 1 
swing a thing of this sort; but it is char- 
acteristic of their Chicago generosity 
they invite all the rest of us to go along 
with them. In view of the great intrinsi 
value of foreign travel, especially t 
teacher, one is warranted in supposing 
not a few will take advantage of this 
portunity. 


HOULD classroom teachers be gi\ 

a voice in the deliberations of 

cational administrators? Do the te 
ers of Missouri have adequate opportt 
to express the wisdom gained from 
experience in the class room, and does 
knowledge from that experience have 
weight it should have in the formulation 
of educational policy? Is the teacher 
forced to regard himself as a cog in 
scholastic machine, so regulated by externa 
direction as to pre 
vent deviation 
an inflexible cot 
These questions 
Sooner or 
Associat 


Consider the 
Classroom Teacher 


being asked insistently. 


the Missouri State Teachers’ 
must make reply; that reply must be en 
forced with reasons. 

In effect, the Committee on Resolu 
of the Association did reply to the «ues 
tion at the 1922 convention, when the 
committee was asked to consider the 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved; That the Missouri Stat 
Teachers’ Association, believing that 
co-operation of educators is essential 
the continued progress of public educ 
tion, urgently recommends that the Super 
intendents and Board of Education of the 
state authorize the teachers employe: 
their respective districts to elect represen 
tatives or committees empowered to met’ 
with the Board and with the Superintenc 
ent at regular intervals and in spec 
meetings at the call of the administrator 
or the teachers for purposes of consults 
tion and recommendation in matters per 
taining to the educational interests of | 
district.” 

A reading of the resolution in the 
mittee was greeted with cries of “Bols! 
vism,” “Soviet government,” and sim! 
comments. Needless to say, the reso'uti0" 
was given short shrift by the committe 
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But a proposal based upon such a i inda- 
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mental principle cannot be lightly disposed 
of with jeers and epithets. It will un- 
doubtedly be brought before the conven- 
ion again, either through the Committee 
on Resolutions, or from the floor of the 
Assembly. Many classroom teachers be- 
lieve that, by virtue of their daily contact 
the problems of instruction, they are 
better equipped to deal with certain phases 
of educational policy than are Board of 
Education that are generally not expert in 
teaching Or superintendents whose class 
room experience ceased years ago. If 
this is bolshevism, this theory that work- 
ers employed because of expert training 
in certain lines should be consulted as to 
the conditions under which they work, 
then many of the highly organized in- 
lustries of the world are committed to a 
bolshevist policy. In great industrial plants 
everywhere, workers’ representatives and 
committees are recognized by the 
ecutives as having worth-while contribu- 
to make in the solution of the prob- 

of the concern. 
ilary limitation is not the only force 
h is driving teachers from the pro- 
m and preventing the attraction of 
the highest type of recruits into the pro- 
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fession. Men and women of intellect can 
not be expected to show enthusiasm for 
a vocation in which ninety per cent of the 
workers are denied the privilege of apply- 
ing their minds to the unraveling of the 
tangled threads of conflicting philosophies. 
We have just alluded to teaching as a 
profession, but should we designate as a 
profession that work in which the vast 
majority of the practitioners are given no 
greater general responsibility than is given 
to the lawyer’s clerk, the young interne, 
or the engineer’s stake carrier? 

In Kansas City, the logic of the teach- 
ers’ contention on the question has been 
recognized; Superintendent I. I. Cammack 
has invited the teachers to establish a con- 
ference committee to meet regularly with 
him, and on March 17, a group composed 
of the presidents of the ten teacher or- 
ganizations of the city will hold their first 
conference with the superintendent for the 
purpose of discussing mutual interests and 
educational policies. The establishment of 
the committee is significant in that it gives 
an important endorsement to a movement 
which the State Association must ultimate- 
ly approve or disapprove. 


X. X. X. 


Annual Convention of State School Adminis- 
tration Association 


1s annual session of the Missouri 
School Administration Association 

was held in Jefferson City on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1923. The President, Superin- 
tendent W. S. Smith of Excelsior Springs, 
had arranged a very profitable program 
which was carried out essentially as ar- 
ranged. The Association convened at 9:30 
o'clock and was opened by the singing of 
America, and a prayer. 

C. H. McClure, of Warrensburg, mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention gave 

very illuminating address on the subject 
of Education and the Constitutional Con- 
vention which address was ably discussed 
by Superintendent H. M. Buckley of Uni- 
versity City. 

Superintendent M. B. Vaughn, of Mont- 
gomery City, presented to the Convention 
he legislative program of the M. S. T. A. 
discussing the principal features of the 
bills affecting education that were pending 


in the Legislature and pointing out the 
attitude of the Legislative Committee of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
toward these bills. Mr. Vaughn is chair- 
man of this committee. 

State Superintendent of Schools, Chas. 
A. Lee, concluded the morning program 
with a discussion of the plans that he has 
for his department and the general policies 
he expects to pursue. 

The morning session of the Association 
adjourned at 11:10 in order to give the 
members an opportunity to visit the Legis- 
lature and the penitentiary. 

Superintendent Vaughn continued his 
discussion of the work of the Legislative 
Committee for a while immediately after 
the convention reconvened at 1:30. After 
discussing the attitude of the committee 
on appropriations for the teachers’ col- 
leges and the University he moved that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to 
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confer with President Jones of the Uni- 
versity and the Board of Curators, who 
were in Jefferson City at that time, to 
discuss plans for more adequate support 
of the graduate division of the School of 
Education and of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University. The resolution 


Superintendent W. S. Smith of Excelsior Springs, 
retiring president of the Missouri School Ad- 
ministration Association. 


A. 
Greene of Sedalia and M. F. Beach of 
Moberly were appointed to constitute that 
committee. 

Superintendent Finis Engleman of Ne- 
vada spoke on Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools, pointing out 
the fundamental need for such work, call- 
ing attention to the short comings of the 
present regime in this particular and urg- 
ing a greater effort to do for the bodies 
of the rising generation what we are try- 
ing to do for their minds and trying futilely 
often because of correctable physical 
handicaps. 

Waste in [ducation was the subject of 
a very interesting paper read by Professor 
Byron Cosby. The full paper is published 
in this issue of THe ScHoot AND Com- 
MUNITY. 


was adopted and M. B. Vaughn, C. 


AND 


COMMUNITY 


Mr. G. W. Reavis discussed Vocat 
Problems, reviewing in part the work 
is being done by Missouri in this 

Governor Arthur M. Hyde deliver 
stirring address on education in Mis 
The Governor is never more at home 
when discussing matters pertaining t 


Univer 
Adn 


of 


Suverintendent H. M. Buckley 
School 


City, President of the Missouri 
istration Association. 


betterment of the schools. 
was very enthusiastically received. 

Miss Elizabeth White, supervis 
rural schools for the State Superir 
ent, delivered an address on Vital 
Problems. Miss White in her s 
years of work with the rural scho 
a firm grasp of the problem of the 
schools and though she was speak 
men whose primary interest is wit 
schools she had a most sympathetic 
ing. 

Psychology and 
was discussed by Doctor 
the State University. Doctor Mey 
lieves that it is possible to determine s 


Vocational Gu 
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fically what a child can do best and 


in a measure should suggest 
schools the sort of trainii 
(Continued on page 128) 
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public 
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Nodaway County Schools in Motion Pictures 


“AND THE TRUTH 





ARVED in 
stone, above 
the main en- 

trance to the 
Northwest Mis- 
souri State: Teach- 
ers College at 
Maryville are these 
words, “And the 
lruth Shall Make 
You Free.” No 
other words, it 





SHALL MAKE 


You FREE” 


lieve in working 
for the develop 
ment of the 
schools, and = are 
persuaded that the 
way to encourage 
the development of 
the best is to put 
the truth regard 
ing them before 
the people. Hence, 
the moving pict 
ures of Nodawav 








seems, so well epi- 
tomize the purpose 
of the American teacher or the 
real reason for the _ public 
school. Woven into the very 
warp and woof of our national 
history and ideals is Freedom— 
and the source of all freedom 
is Truth. The Truth about man’s 
relation to his fellow man has 
riven to him all the freedom 
he enjoys in government; 
lruth as it bears upon health 
and the laws of life have given 
him a degree of freedom from 
he ravages of disease; the 
ruth of natural science has 
caused him to enjoy a greater 
freedom from the limitations of 
space than could have possibly 
his without this scientific 
uth. It is the peculiar pro- 
ince of the school to dissemi- 
the Truth that makes us 
By the work of the 
school, and by no other means, 
is it possible to make this Truth 
the common property of all men 
and this freedom their common 
heritage. Only by the larger 
development of the school is it 
possible to extend this Truth 
and thus enjoy a greater meas- 
ure of freedom. 

[hese words of the Great 
Teacher have become a princi- 
ple in the lives of many of the 
folk of Maryville and Nodaway 
county. Consequently, they be- 


Saluting 





“Old Glory” for the 


The Parade 
The Parade starts— 
and more than a pa- 
rade 


Each float represent- 
a school 


“Movie” 


county’s schools. 
A Growing Idea 
For two years the Maryville 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
meetings 
These 


holding community 

throughout the county. 
meetings have served two put 
poses: the people of the town 
have become bette acquainted 
with those of the country and 
the country people have become 
better acquainted with each 
other. Thus the spirit of mu 
tual understanding has grown 
and co-operation has been made 
possible. \ feature of these 
meetings have been the show- 
victures that por 
ling agricultural 


ing of moving | 
traved the lea 
f the county. Out 


activities 
of this feature, perhaps, grew 
the idea of a film of the edu 
cational activities 

A County School Day 

The schools came in for con- 
sideration at most of these com- 
munity meetings, very naturally, 
for the school is the biggest 
community enterprise of most 
neighborhoods and frequently it 
is the only one. Then, Leslie 
G. Somerville, county superin 
tendent of Nodaway County, is 
not the kind of superintendent 
to overlook such good oppor 
tunities as these meetings af- 
forded to present the problems 
of education to the people. 
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Again, the rural education faculty and the agri- 
cultural faculty of the Leachers College were 
glad to assist in the programs. ‘These condi- 
tions made it but natural that attention should 
be focused on the problems of education. So 
when it was proposed that October llth be 
designated as County School Day patrons, 
pupils, and teachers readily agreed and proceed- 
ed to make the necessary arrangements. 
October the 11th is now looked on as one of 
the biggest days in the history of Maryville. 
The school children came to town 4,000 strong, 
and when the children come everybody comes. 
It is estimated that 18,000 people were there 
to see and take part in the events. Four 
thousand boys and girls, their parents and teach- 
A Ford that tookea ¢©S formed the parade. A float appropriately fyey know how ropes 
like something decorated led the section that represented each are made, spliced and 
school and there were seventy-seven such - 
floats and sections. 
But the big thing in Maryville on that day 
was not the crowd, circuses may bring large 
crowds. ‘The school spirit of Nodaway county 
was there in a large and more expressive form 
than we ever seen before. ‘The future of Noda- 
way county was there with the attention of all 
the people centered upon that future and ways 
and means of making it contain more of the 
freedom that isborn of Truth. The embryonic 
idea and the beginning of the educational film 
entitled “And the ‘ruth Shall Make You 
Free” was there. 
A Moving Picture of the Parade 
According to previous arrangements by the 
Four thousand children CHamber of Commerce pictures of the parade — 
were there were made. As an inducement to the high Geese Geteaee | 
schools of the county to take a part in a special 
high school program given on the evening of 
the County School Day a prize of twenty feet 
of film of some school activity had been offer- 
ed to each assisting in the program, with the 
result that every high school in the county woi 
its film. 
The pictures of the parade and the high 
school activities furnished the nucleus for the 
mile of film that is now being shown to the 
people of Nodaway county. 


The Picture 


It was the privilege of the writer to see the 
initial production of the picture in Maryville 


on the evening of the seventeenth of January. [& 
A well filled auditorium of people who paid 


the price of a regular picture show was prima 





Each was anxious to 


~wael : : : > i isplaced 
do his part facie evidence of the interest of the community, ‘*"# Nas, qusplscs 
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and the ripples of applause that greeted the ap 
pearance of various schools on the screen indi 
cated that many people from the farther sec- 
tions of the county were present. 

Prominent in the picture are the activities of 

four consolidated schools of the county, 
Parnell, Elmo and Ravenwood. In 
of these pictures was ample visual evi- 
to support the contention that the larger 
init of taxation and administration afforded by 
these schools greatly increase the use that the 
ommunities make of the school plant. Com 
unity meetings, school athletics, high school 
uurses in agriculture and home economics all 
indicated that the schools were really reaching 
the needs of the people. In connection with 
this phase of the picture the idea that trans- 
portation is not practicable in a community 
with dirt roads was dissipated. Motor busses 
were shown bringing the children to school and 
taking them home. It may be remembered by 
those in some of the stonier sections of the 
state that Nodaway county has no concrete or 
eraveled roads and that the soil in this county 
is of such a character as to make the building 
of good dirt roads very difficult. 

Many rural schools were to be seen in the 
picture and while they were all doing their 
best and doing much that was commendable, 
their efforts were really pitiable as compared 
with the work of the districts that were co- 
operating on a larger scale. Nodaway county 
is rich and can come as near to the best with 
the little district as any county in the state, 
but even here it is clearly impossible, even with 
the most extravagant expenditure of funds, for 
the little district to furnish the kind of school 
that all farmers should demand. 

“Vitalized Agriculture” and physical training 
were interesting parts of the film. Classes in 
wood working, cement making, knot tving, and 
rope splicing were shown at work. The use of 
the Victrola in music appreciation and as an 
accompaniment for physical exercises was an- 
other feature which the pictures well demon- 
strated. 

Athletics Popular 

Perhaps the most popular thing in connec- 
tion with Nodaway schools is the athletics, at 
least this is indicated by the number of schools 
that had athletic activities filmed. But in the 
film there was a pleasing varietv. One school 
showed complete playground equipment which 
the pupils and the patrons had made, another 
presented clever mechanical tovs that were to 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Waste in Education 


Kirksville, Missouri 


Byron Cossy, 


Address Delivered before Convention of 


School 


Administrators, Jefferson City, 


February 16th. 


ie ewig YN is an empirical problem. 

There are many variable factors. In 
the beginning we did not have any 

rule or picture to follow. We projected 

a vision; oftentimes had to change as we 

approached our ideal, and then found at 

the end that we were wrong. The whole 

world was struggling. It is almost un- 

believable that municipalities 

must vote in order to build 

water, sewer and light sys- 

tems. They are primary 

needs. What-defense do we 

have. It should be an axiom 

definitely accepted that all 

municipalities should meet 

and take care of all primary 

needs without debate, vote or 

question. Our people have 

much to learn in the way of 

government. No one can un- 

derstand why governments 

would rather trade men 

pawns upon the chess board 

of adjustment, than the ma- 

terial that men produce. War 

is very wasteful in every 

unit of measure known, yet 

our statesmen evidently be- 

lieve like Jefferson, who, 

writing 136 years ago to Mrs. Adams, 

said, “The spirit of resistance to govern- 

ment is so valuable on certain occasions 

that I wish it to be always kept alive. It 

will often be exercised when wrong, but 

better so than not be exercised at all. I 

like rebellion now and then. It is like a 

storm in the atmosphere.” But Jefferson 

was in Europe when the colonies were 

fighting. Perhaps he did not believe what 

he was saying. Maybe he was a politician. 

Waste is war; war is waste. In farming, 

our greatest industry, there are many 

factors in the empirical formula that can- 

not be determined; such as water supply, 

weather or climate; but control 

other factors. We know how to ascertain 

the viability of seed. This the 

choice of seed a parameter rather than a 

variable. Yet very few farmers make any 


as 


we can 


makes 


effort to solve the great problem of ag 
cultural production by controlling 
lutely the choice of seed corn, an 
othe: easily determined parameters i1 
production. 

We spend hours of time in the el 
tary school, high school, and c 
teaching principles of government. 

work slow, tedious 
expensive. The greater par 
of the training is with cl 
hood, immature, often not ir- 
terested, and then we 
to wait years before the pr 
duct has a chance to functie 
in our adult life. 
crafty politician can wav 
the red flag of Boshevis 
be advertised by a powerfu 
press and destroy in 
through his adult hearers 
that the splendid spirit of tk 
American teacher has dom 
in years. A Missouri cor 
gressman speaking in a sma 
Missouri town last Octobe 
told his audience that th 
general assembly could rig 
their taxes and make ther 
satisfactory. The teacher « 
the school where the congressman spo 
had taught the children that there wer 
four taxing bodies in Missouri: school 4 
tricts, municipalities, county organi 
and the general assembly. In Kirks\ 
if the total state tax were omitted, 
would reduce our tax a little les 
7%. Waste in education, is found 
school room, on the farm, in the gener 
assembly, in our congress, everywhere 

The educator must ever keep the vis 
onward moving. He must try to prod 
efficiency, lessen waste and throw off 
pediments of governing bodies as {ar 
possible, so that he may run the race t 
is set. Let us analyze our problem. | 
must decide upon what is needed, the « 
of presentation and some means of 
ing it out. In my organization I wot 
the various factors in this order: 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Some Fundamentals in a Code of Ethics 


By James E. RUSSELL 


) not flatter myself that I have any 
| special qualifications for writing a code 
f ethics for teachers. A code that will 
mand the confidence of the public 
ind at the same time protect the rights 
nd define the responsibility of the teach- 
vill be the work of many persons 
‘onstitutions that last are works of 
genius, but most of them grow from very 
le beginnings. 
This, then, is my contribution: 
1. Every teacher in the organization 
be one hundred per cent American. 
Training for citizenship is more than 
giving instruction in school subjects. 
Patriotism, loyalty and courage are as con- 
tagious as measles. Right example is the 
surest way to inculcate appreciations and 
attitudes and to demonstrate the value of 
fair play, team work, and self-control. 
2. The work of the teacher must be pro- 
mal in character and honestly per- 
ed. 


Malpractice in teaching is more serious 


1 malpractice in medicine; the fact that 
proof of incompetence in the teacher is 
buried in the retarded lives of children is 


no release from moral responsibility. The 
organization must concern itself with the 
qualifications of teachers—their training, 
certification, and class-room ability. A 
corollary is that good service should be re- 
warded and the honest teacher protected. 

3. The teacher, as a faithful servant, 
is worthy of his hire. 

No true teacher ever has worked, or 
ever will work solely for money. The 
necessity of standardizing salaries in a 
great school system will always militate 
against the recognition of individual merit, 
but this is no excuse for rating all at the 
value of the poorest. A living wage is 
ne that counts the cost of preparation 
and the value of the out-put, as well as 
the expenditure of time and energy in the 
dav’s work. There should be no discrimi- 

ion against sex, grade, or school—equal 

for equal work by those giving equal 

‘vice. The same devotion to the kinder- 

n or the rural school or the high 
| given by teachers of equal attain- 
ts, whether men or women, theoreti- 
merits the same professional stand- 


ing and the same remuneration. Practi- 
cally, however, classification is imperative 
in a school system as a basis for the as- 
signment of duties and adjustment of sal- 
aries, but it should not operate to check 
personal ambition or restrict professional 
advancement. One object of organization 
is to protect the weak from exploitation 
and to help them to a higher professional 
and economic status. Another object of 
no less importance, is to minimize the 
practical difficulties incident to the opera- 
tion among teachers of the law of supply 
and demand, and to the varying standards 
of fitness as set for different grades. No 
democratic nation can endure that does 
not have good teachers. And no teacher 
can give his best who does not enjoy a 
living wage. 

4. The organization must be honest 
and straightforward in its dealings with 
the public. 

Collective bargaining is a _ two-edged 
sword. It must be used by the organiza- 
tion in securing proper buildings and 
equipment, higher professional standards 
for teachers, better teaching in the schools 
and adequate salaries for those who do the 
work. It means appeals to public opinion, 
bargaining with school boards and argu- 
ments to legislators, but it should not 
mean threats, intimidation and strikes. A 
contract is inviolable. The teacher who 
is not forced to accept appointment and 
who cannot be locked out of his school 
room, has no excuse to strike. When 
every expedient is exhausted and a school 
or system is still unwilling to put its work 
on a professional basis, the last resort 
that is honorable is for teachers to refuse 
appointment and brand that school or 
system as unpatriotic. It follows that no 
teacher with any professional pride will 
fill a place left vacant under such circum- 
stances. 

5. The organization should co-operate 
with every other group of citizens for the 
promotion of the public good, but should 
avoid entangling alliances with any one. 

The teacher occupies a peculiar position 
in the body politic. He instructs children 
in the rights and duties of citizens. His 
wards of today are the voters of tomor- 
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row. Some of them will be found in 
every group, party, sect, and organization 
that exists in the community. He should 
teach them the fundamental principles of 
American life and help them to make wise 
choices in their affiliations, but he may 
not proselytize or conduct propaganda for 
any cause on which citizens are divided. 
A decent respect for the ‘opinions of 
others must characterize all that he does. 
The organization, therefore, which acts as 
the super-teacher cannot favor either Jew 
or Gentile, republican or democrat, capi- 
talist or laborer. It honors them all for 
the good they strive to do, and will join 
with them in all good works, but it cannot 
be subservient to anyone. I realize that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
potentially one of the most _ beneficent 
organizations in the United States, and I 
have the highest regard both for its lead- 
ers and their objects, but it would be a 
mistake both for the Federation of Labor 
and for the prospective organization of 
teachers, to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance. It might be the easiest way 
to secure an increase of teachers’ salaries, 


but more pay is not the only object of a 


the one 
usefulness 


and not 
greatest 


teachers’ 
that will 


organization, 
insure its 
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either to the profession or to the pu 


It would be just as fatal to become 
tangled with the Manufacturers’ Ass 
tion, the Bar Association, the Chri 
Association, or the Democratic party 
this latter suggestion is ludicrous, so 
is the example set by some group 
teachers who have already identified t! 
selves with the labor  organizat 
“Friends with all, but allies of n 
must be the slogan of a teachers’ or; 
zation. 

These five points seem to me wort! 
consideration by those who would w: 
code of ethics for teachers and a c 
tution for a teachers’ organization. 
chief concern is to free teachers 
local oppression, to change their s 
from employees of a school board to 
vants of the state, to demand of 
professional fitness and to expect of 
professional service, and to evaluate 
worth by their contribution to Ame 
citizenship. Once these ends are atta 
I am certain the public will gladly pay 1 
price. Center the united strength of | 
a million of teachers on these points, 
the teachers’ millennium — will 
ushered in. 


soo! 


Vital Rural Problems 


EvizaBetu L. Wuirte, State Rural School Inspector. 


HEN we stop to think what the 

vital rural educational problems 

really are and again what now is 
most vital to the rural communities, we 
are simply appalled. There are so many 
things which go to make up a school that 
it is difficult to separate them and to 
single out one problem which is more 
vitally connected with the success of the 
school than are many others. 

We will all gree that the educational 
facilities of the boy and girl in the coun- 
try are sadly lacking. We know that re- 
sults are not what they should be and we 
know why. We know that the child is 
able and, in most cases, willing to accept 
the training. Then, why is he not train- 
ed? Those of us who have been so vitally 
interested and closely connected with the 
rural school problems for many years 


know why but the real problem is 
to remedy it. 

One of the fundamental drawback: 
the rural school is the lack of real int 
on the part of the people thems¢ 
Many are not interested because they | 
no children to educate and because 
feel no real obligation to help train 
neighbor’s children. They are inter 
in an educated citizenship only when 
are not called upon to help maintai: 
institution for its production. Agaii 
man who has children to educate ma‘ 
to a certain extent, economically de; 
ent upon another man and, therefore, ! 
does not assert his rights. We hav 
many people who continually look t 
lowering of the educational tax but 
are ready and willing to increase the 
propriation for a larger swine pavili 
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eased accommodations for the horses 
cattle. 
sume communities the prevailing sen- 
is, “It is better than I had and so 
do awhile; let us wait for a more 
nient and we'll do some 
There are many communities that 
never seen the best and with no one 
sh them and help them they fail to 
the advantages of a well equipped 
plant. 
ie will say that the greatest problem 
lack of money with which to do 
things. I grant you that in many 
this is true, but my experience foi 
ist ten years has shown me that the 
unities which are really doing the 
for their schools are the communities 
are having a hard time getting money 
an eight months term, and that lit- 
s done in the schools where the 
ing of the money is of no appre- 
ia effort. We say that we do not 
lways have enough money in the coun- 
pay a first class teacher, or one 
s well trained, but many times that 
the case. We have the money or 


season 


in get it. But making communities 
he value of a well trained teacher is 


real problem. We know that not 
trained teacher is a real teacher but 
has natural ability she will be much 
efficient if she be trained. The 
f money is not the only thing that 
a lack of competent teachers in 
rural schools. Other things enter in, 
as distance from the town, which 
the rural community to have to be 
fied with the “Monday morning, and 
evening” teacher. Then there is 
ck of living accommodations in the 
y. The time has come when very 
mes will even consider taking care 
Whether this is the fault 
he teacher or of patrons I cannot say. 
> teacher sometimes is forced to board 
le from the school, and even farther, 
has no one on whom she can depend 
e for the schoolroom. 
girl or boy who goes out at the 
time to the country to teach goes 
he expectation of staying only the 
ear. They will do in a large measure 
the hearing of classes, standing with 
xtbook in hand, searching for some 
n to ask the pupil and with no 


lought toward the bringing of some new 
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idea, impulse or purpose to the pupil. 1 
realize Wat Wilh the muiuiliplicily Of Classes 
anu limited amount of ume it is an 
a@illlust Ulipussivie Uuung lor a young lteach- 
er to be prepared on all subjects in all 
classes, but 1 do say that until there is in 
some way a remedy provided, the child is 
gomg to have to get along in spite of the 
teacher, rather than with the help of the 
The rural boy and girl are sut- 
the poorly prepared 


tule 


teacher. 
fering 
teacher. 

There are some who will say that many 
of the troubles of the country teacher 
would be eliminated if the teacher will 
only go out and be a community leader. 
But how is a young and timid girl or boy, 
who probably is out there in the country 
for the first time going to lead. No one 
will follow. Perry G. Holden that 
“A good leader is one who is able to make 
the people want what they ought to have,” 
But does this little imexperienced 
girl or boy know what they ought to 
have: 

A leader must have his bearings, and it 
takes the teacher two or three years to 
get them. She may and likely will have 
to hunt another place before she has ac- 
quired such a knowledge of people as is 
necessary to leadership. Knowing this her 
mind is partly occupied with finding a 
suitable place for next year. 

Che lack of proper sanitary conditions, 
the poor equipment, the immense number 
of classes and the other untoward condi- 
tions all tend to cause the efficient and 
well trained teacher to hesitate about go- 
ing out into the open country to seek 
fame and fortune. 

One of our new publications which is 
just out has this question on the cover: 
How shall the rural district be organ- 
ized to get the best results?’ Oh, if we 
only knew! One of the weakest point in 
our entire system is the lack of 
organization. If we as _ superintendents 
and especially the county superintendents, 
only had the power to organize the 
schools, the school districts, the teaching 
force and the student body what a power 
we could be. For the most part a county 
superintendent has to usurp about all the 
authority, or real power, that he has. 

Another serious problem and one which 
we must admit is of vital importance, is 
the lack of proper rural supervision. In a 


because ot 


says 
2 


how 


school 
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county of some thirty or forty thousand 
people with an enrollment of over 7000 
school children, with 125 rural schools and 
at least a dozen villages, with somewhere 
between 175 and 200 teachers, with cleri- 
cal work enough to keep one person busy 
all the time, how much supervision can 
one poor lone man or women give? When 
you are told that it takes more than three 
months in the fall of the year, leaving out 
the days that it is impossible to drive, to 
visit each school even one time and then 
only long enough to see what is not be- 
ing done, you will know that much of it 
must be done by writing, teachers’ meet- 
ings, Reading Circles, and Demonstration 
days. These are all fine but there is 
nothing that equals the close personal 
touch and contact as far as any very 
helpful supervision is concerned. In order 
for a county superintendent to be the 
help that he should be he should have 
constant help in the office and at least 


four helpers in the field. 


The last problem that I will mention, 
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but certainly not the least, is that of bette; 
roads and larger school units. We mus 
have ways for the country children to be 
abie to get to school each day and on time 
and we must do away with the little on 
room school with four or five pupil 
struggling along with no interest on the 
part of the teacher or pupil. We mus 
have high school facilities for the boy and 
girl at home if we are to give every 
and girl an equal chance as we say that 
we believe they should have. In order t 
do this we must enlarge the district, estab- 
lish a community high school, provide 
more and better trained teachers, build 
teacherages and go at the school problem; 
in a business like way. We will have t 
educate our people so that they will want 
to levy taxes on all the property oi the 
county, to support all the schools of the 
county and then the schools will be rea 
schools. When that time comes we wil 
have a start toward equal educational o 
portunities for every boy and giri and 
will then be on our way towards s 
some of our vital rural problems. 


Inventors and the War 


“From the article on Inventions in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through court« 


and copyright by F. E. Compton & Company, 


HAT an unthinkable power is a 
great invention! It can never end. 

It is like a beacon light that beck- 

ons men on from age to age, bidding them 
to do more and more. No man can think 
of the World War without thinking of the 
great inventors. They made it possible, 
for good and ill; without their work that 
war never could have been. Think of the 
men whose spirits must have hovered on 
those battlefields. Think of that work of 
theirs which went on through the war. 
The great unseen army of inventors and 
discoverers—was it not there all the time? 
Archimedes was there. Before Christ 
was born in Bethlehem he invented pul- 
leys and windlasses and _ water-screws, 
drove great machines by compressed air, 
and lifted weights by hydraulic power; 
and there, in that appalling upheaval of 
the world, his levers and pulleys were 
working still. He loved his work, that 
everlasting man, and war destroyed his 


Chicago.” 


body as he sat thinking out a prollen 
but war could not destroy his mind 
when the roll is called of those who wa 
the war Archimedes will be there. 

And there was Roger Bacon, the won 
der-man who stirred the vision of Colun- 
bus, the monk and thinker and inventor 
whose knowledge frightened men 
years ago, who knew all about magnifi 
ing-glasses and perhaps invented gu 
powder, and whose books, lying so lon; 
unknown, were revealed at last to set me 
thinking and inquiring into the secret 
science. 

And surely there were on the 
fields those men who found the laws 
chemistry, who probed into the heart 
matter and brought its secrets out. (Quai 
Henry Cavendish was there, with al! thos 
gases he spent his life in finding out. M 
said of him that he spoke fewer 
than any other man who had lived s 
and they might have said that he did # 





city, 
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work in 80 years as any other man. 
ved great mysteries of heat and 
he studied explosions, and 
t the things he added to the book 
wledge we never could have won 


r 


al. 


araday.” 


in his steps came that long line of 
s electricians in which Faraday and 
Davy shine like stars. Both 
were there. It was Faraday, the 
lire blacksmith’s who listened 
vy lecturing, who became a boy in 
oratory, and outran his master 
»wards the end of his life the noble 
said, “My best discovery was Mich- 
This blacksmith’s son it 
ho laid down the beginnings of the 
ph and telephone and a_ thousand 
applications of electricity, who be- 


rey 


son, 


so 


he work of steel alloys, improved 


mighty lamps. 
s experiments, and 


instruments, and gave lighthouses 
He kept a record of 
they numbered 
when he died. 

Isaac Newton was there, with the 
f light behind all telescopes; and 
the spirit of Galileo, which 
telescope enshrines. 3runel was 
with his great idea of tunnels, and 
ield he made for boring them after 
ng a ship-worm at work. Lord 
was there—we cannot imagine the 
ithout those precious electrical de 
cable instruments, compasses, and 
natical calculations, which we owe 
work that this great man began in 


Was 


szow cellar. 


there if any were 


\ 


re 


\re marvelous 


of steam-power 
James Watt and 
Stephenson and Richard Trevi 
and Robert Fulton, who struggled 
a scornful world to build up those 
on land and ships by sea which 
moved these multitudes of men 


great founders 
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across the earth. And Nasmyth, his steam 
hammer ringing through the arsenals, was 
surely at the war, with that unconquerable 
spirit of Joule, who defied the British As 
sociation which laughed at him, and gave 
us the first idea of the value of the heat 
produced by mechanical forces 

And surely the spirit of Wilbur Wright 
was there, the great American 
human flight, the plain, lovable man who 
thought that one day the flying men would 
sweep the curse of war out of the world 
There he was, with his great compatriot 
I;dison, whose work was hardly ever for 


genius of 


one single day missing from the field of 


war. 

From battle-front 
the continents and 
and down in the sea—there was the genius 
of the wireless men: of Clerk Maxwell, 
who laid the basis of the scientific theory, 
of the clever German Hertz, who first 
constructed apparatus to receive the elec 
tric waves; of the Italian Marconi whose 
practical inventions abolished space 
and distance for the human voice and ut 
terly transformed the world. 

All these were there; and there, thank 
God! was Lord Lister, too, whose memory 
every wounded man must 
work in antiseptic surgery 
will go on through the 
saved more lives than 

So through the power of invention, the 
genius of the Past was fighting on the 
battlefields for human liberty; so the Past 
came to the aid of the Future in that great 
cause for which our heroes fought and 
fell. Invention carries on power 
from age to age; it may be said that it is 
making man immortal. Man, by his in 
ventions, is making it impossible for the 
best that is in him to perish from the 
earth. 


to battle-front, 
oceans, up in 


across 


the air 


have 


1 
whose 
and 

has 


bless, 
on, 
till it 
war can take. 


goes 
ives, 


in 


man’s 


TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


talk of college presidents 


may 


\nd the great work that they do, 


10t inclined to have a mind 


disagree with you 
administrators 
great and I'll 
systems they evolve today 
to see. 


may say 


men, agree 


But the who, I 
Our praise from day 
to 


stands for 


person ree 
to 
honk 


For service 


And work 


great 
that 


Is the vestal classroom teacher 
truth 


of high 


Whose glowing torch starts 
The 


In 


fires desires 


children’s 


sacred 


little hearts. 
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The Vocational Interests of the, Lexington 
High School Pupils 


By L. H. Bett, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Missouri 
(From The Missouri Service Bulletin, published by the Gamma Chapter of Phi D 


Kappa). 


YPEWRITTEN copies of a vocational 
questionnaire were recently given to 
the pupils in the English classes of 
the high school. Previous to the distribu- 
tion of the questionnaire, the [English 
teachers explained to the pupils the pur- 
pose of the investigation, assured them 
that all answers would be held as strictly 
confidential and invited frank and com- 
plete replies to all questions. 
TABLE 
PARENTS’ AMBITIONS 


Do you know what your parents’ ambitions for you are? 


TABLE 


PuPILs’ 


Do you consider a high school education 


necessary ¢ 
Do you expect to go to college 


TABLE 


Pupits’ ESTIMATES OF 


If for some reason you were thrown out 
on the world now, could you make an 
honest living? 


TABLE 


ESTIMATES OF THE VALUE 


The present report is based upon 2 
these papers. Obviously, the answe 
only a few of the questions can be 
sented. In order to include as mucl 
as possible, these answers have bee 
duced to tables. In part, the stu 
similar to one made by J. B. Davis. 
valuable suggestions were obtained 
a course in Vocational Guidance with 
fessor J. D. Elliff. 

i 
FOR PUPILS 

Yes 
86 


II. 


oF HicgH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WorK 


Yes No Uncertain Total 
1 1 
68 40 


231 

128 
III. 
PRESENT ABILITIES 
Girls Girls 


Yes 


Boys 
Uncei 


Boys Boys 


IV. 


FATHER’S VOCATIONS OF THE 233 Pupits ofr LEXINGTON HiGH SCHOOL 


Mining 

Agriculture 

Trade and manufacturing 
Scattering 


TABLE 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


Occupation Boys Girls 
Teaching 

Stenography and Bookkeeping 
Agriculture 

ngineering 

Miscellaneous 

Mechanic 

Electrician 

Music 

Salesman 

Nursing 

Retail Merchant 

Carpenter 


Building trades 
Dead 


V. 

OF THE 233 PUPILS 
Occupation 
Home [Economics 
Lawyer 
Minister 
Medicine 
Ind. Arts 
Jewelry 
Florist 
Journalism 
Pharmacy 
Civil Service 
Artist 
Undecided 
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TABLE VI. 
ATTITUDES OF Pupits Wno Have Nor DEcIDED 


Yes No NoAns. “Tried some” 


Vould you like to have advice in makinga choice; 45 13 30 
18 18 
TABLE VII 
Factors IN Decisions oF PUPILS 


Why did you choose this vocation ? 
| 
le 


re interested in it than anything else and believe th: would like the work 83 


special opportunity—father’s occupation. .......... 

selieve have special ability in that field. . 
()utdoor and healthful 

00d salary 

)pportunity for service 

ke Children 

)pportunity for advancement 

asy 

enure good, To see world, Indoor work, Large demand (each) 
Miscellaneous 

TABLE VIII. 
INFLUENCES BEARING Upon CHOICES 

ho influenced you in this choice? 

Associates 
rents Other relatives 
ichers No answer 

TABLE IX. 
Pupits’ KNOWLEDGE OF OCCUPATIONS 
Vhat knowledge have you of this occupation ? 


tle or none I’xperience 30 


servation of workers . Reading 


6 


Miscellaneous « We 


OBSERVATIONS of Table IV, is a striking fact. 3. Little 


Because of the space limitation of this 
cle, only three significant facts re- 
iled by the inquiry will be noted. 1. A 
y limited vocational vision on the part CONCLUSION 
both boys and girls is indicated in 


parent from Table VII. 


or no background of knowledge or ex 
perience as bases for the choices is ap 


le V. The range of choice in the case The investigation clearly shows the need 
girls is particularly narrow—nine voca- of a vocational program in this high 


? 


ns. 2. The almost total absence from school. We are viewing the carrying out 
ble V of mining and building trades, of such a program as one of our main 


groups that comprise about one-third responsibilities for this school year. 








I believe it to be the mission of the schools and the ideal of Americanism, to 
create a public opinion so intelligent in its understanding of democracy, so deeply de- 
voted to the ideals of America, and so firmly impregnated with the principles of liberty, 
that though we suffer from mistaken leadership, though we be attacked bo foreign 
powers, though we be subjected to the strain of famine, pestilence or industrial 
panic, though we be fought by domestic foes, that America will emerge triumphant 
because of the justice, the courage, the ideals and the character of her people. It is 
in the possession of these national and basic traits that we will find the true bulwark of 
lemocracy. Arnold Bennett Hall 

















Helen H. 


RE you too fat to be comfortable? 
Do you want to get rid of any of that 
excess flesh? 


Time and again rules for reducing or how 
to gain weight have been published in news- 
papers and magazines. Many readers have 
made resolutions to follow them explicitly, 
and just as often have failed to carry them 


out. It takes a lot of perseverance to ad- 
here strictly to a set of rules and regula- 
tions on diet or exercise. I am convinced, 


however, that exercises, when practiced regu- 
larly and conscientiously, are very important 
factors in reducing. One certainly cannot 
reduce flesh by exercise alone; so all of the 
following are good: 

Use certain reducing exercises daily with- 
out fail. Drink a glass of hot water be- 
fore breakfast and before retiring. Take a 


hot bath at night and a cold bath in the 
morning. Swim and ride horseback when 
possible, as both are excellent reducers. 


Avoid fats, sweets and starches; instead, eat 
fruits, non-starchy greens and 
meats with the exception of pork. Do not 
drink water with meals. Eat bran instead of 


vegetables, 


white bread. 

With the above, reducing exercises taken 
faithfully are, to my mind, most effectual. 
Many people believe they are really meart 


to be fat or thin, they continue to cat heart- 
ily and then complain of their weight. Fo'- 
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The Art of Reducing 





Downing 
low your rules and say nothing, and you’ 
see and feel the desired change. 

It is far better to leave the table befo: 
satisfying one’s appetite than to have 
stuffy feeling for an hour or so after 
meal. Often the family have enough to e: 
before they reach the dessert course, but e: 
it because it is placed before them and 
tempting. As a result, they have that un- 
comfortable feeling. This is somtimes di 
to unwise planning of the meal, though ver 
often too great a variety is served or tc 
large portions are given one. 

When cream is omitted from coffee, tl 
drink is not always popular; a good substi- 
tute then for the coffee, is a cup of boiling 
water in which a bouillon cube is dissolved 
In the middle of the morning or afternoon, 


a teaspoonful of beef extract dissolved 
boiling water will satisfy that desire { 
food. 


Canned fruits with bran, for breakfast, ar 
not only appetizing but are a good start fi 


the day. 
At noon, canned soups are _ nutritio1 
stimulating and nonfattening. For dinn 


canned fish, spinach with eggs, and a sal 
of mixed vegetables are the foundation of 
good dinner, supplying a balanced meal a 
at the same time conforming to the reducing 


diet 
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and Home Sanitation 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN MISSOURI IN 1922 
A SPECIAL preliminary report giving 

mortality statistics for the State for 

the year 1922 by months and showing 
the number of deaths from all causes and 
from tuberculosis, has been prepared by the 
State Board of Health for the Missouri Tu- 
berculosis Association, of which Dr. W. McN. 


Miller is Executive Secretary with office in 
Louis. 


St. 











From the information submitted the tuber- 
culosis association has prepared a statement 
pertaining to the tuberculosis situation in 
State for that year, comparing the same w't! 
that of 1921 and 1911, the earliest year 


which information is available. 
Deaths from all causes in the year 1922 
were 38,408 as against 43,479 in 1911 and 


36,208 in 1921. The corresponding death- 
rates per 100,000 population for these years 
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1119 for 1922, 
for 1921. 
leaths from tuberculosis were 3095 for 1922, 
for 1911, and 3010 in 1921, with corre- 
nding death-rates per 100,000 population 
) for 1922, 155 for 1911 and 88 for 1921. 
[he percentage of deaths from tuberculosis 
deaths from all causes, an excellent index 
the progress being made in the control 
tuberculosis, was 8.1 in 1922, 11.8 in 1911 
8.3 in 1921. 
For the first time in five years there was 
tuberculosis death-rate 
From 1911 


1316 for 1911 and 


increase in the 
r that of the preceding year. 
1921 the decrease in the 
erculosis 4.3%; in 1922 
re was an increase of 2.3% over that of 
1. The percentage of deaths from tuber- 
sis of deaths from all causes decreased 
iually for the ten year period at an aver 
of 3.5% per year; in 1922 this decrease 
2.5%. This decrease in percentage of 
berculosis of all notwithstanding 


average annual 


death-rate was 


causes, 
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death-rate from the dis- 
ease, shows that some progress was made in 
1922. 

An interesting feature of the statement is 
the distribution of the deaths from tuberculo- 
sis in the months throughout the year. Most 
deaths from the disease occurred in March, 
352, and fewest in November, 193. The num- 
ber of deaths first 
six months of the year was 1753, in the last 


the increase in the 


from tuberculosis in the 


six months, 1342; with corresponding death- 
rates from the disease for the two year 
period at 51 and 59 respectively, per 100,000 
population. 

This great difference in the death-rates of 
tuberculosis for the periods 
is attributable largely to habit of 
living and the abundance of sunshine. To 
prevent winter bedroom 
dows should be open, no matter how cold, 
and all should flood the 
house throughout the day in the winter and 
spring months. 


two-six-months 
open-air 
tuberculosis in win- 


possible sunshine 


PRELIMINARY PARTIAL REPORT, MORTALITY STATISTICS 


Missouri 


eaths and Death-rates per 100,000 Population, from All Causes and Tuberculosis; 


Percentage, Deaths from 


Tuberculosis of 


State Board of Health 


and 


Deaths from All Causes 


YEAR 1922 


Jan. Feb. March 
3681 3910 4347 


April 
aths from all causes 3342 
aths from tuberculo- 

pulmonary . 26 25¢ 
aths from tuberculo 

other forms 25 0 31 
aths from tuberculo- 
sis, all forms 
ith-rate, all causes 
ith-rate, tuberculosis 
pulmonary 


ath-rate, tuberculosis, 
Ee 
ath-rate, tuberculosis, 
ul forms 

i¢, Jor equalized 


rcentage, deaths from 

tuberculosis, all forms 

ef deaths from all 
2usSes scesecee evecese 


May 


2947 


8.6 10.2 


June 
2844 2770 


July Aug Sept 
2712 2727 
236 g 196 203 


32 


268 
83 


6.9 


9 


9.4 


COMPARISON 


ar 
all causes 

Oe | ee sniapnmicinaianets 
ath-rate, all causes, per 100,000 population... 
ath-rate, tuberculosis, all forms, per 100,000 
deaths from 


aths from 


aths from 


entage, 


It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 


population ...... 
tuberculosis of deaths from ail causes 


It ain’t the individuals, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


work 


—Kipling. 
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Some High Lights From the Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, at Cleveland, 
February 24-March 2, 1923 


A. WINSHIP, speaking of EDUCA- 
PROGRESS IN 1922, said: 
1922 


DR. E. 
TIONAL 
“In year 

several combinations of good deeds. 

been few reductions of teachers’ 

There has been some reduction of the 


recorded 
There 
sal- 


general the has 
have 
aries. 
cost of education by admirable management. 
There has been a phenomenal voting of 
boards for school buildings in all parts of 
the country. The pension legislation is 
headed in the right direction. The increase 
in high school enrollment is fabulous. The 
change of the title from Truancy to Attend- 
ance Officer has high significance. The de- 
votion of teachers in service to the improve- 
ment of their scholarship and _ professional 
spirit is quite refreshing. 

“My habit of mind is to detect the con- 
trolling factor in progress, and fortunately 
that of the year just closed has had to do 
with the school superintendent. 

Speaking at another session on THE PRIN- 

CIPAL IN ACTION, he said: 

“The unit of the American Republic is the 
The only universal function- 
elementary 
hun- 


neighborhood. 
ing of a neighborhood is the 
school whether of one 
dred teachers. In the final analysis the prin- 
cipal is the functioning factor in the clemen- 
tary school which is the functioning unit of 
the neighborhood from which the American 


Republic is built. 


teacher or of a 


“A private school may be invaluable to 
individual students, may make a bigger man 
or woman of a given boy or girl, but no pri- 
vate school can function as a neighborhood. 
A church school can be more religious than a 
can but it can never be a 


public school 


neighborhood. 


“Important as is the classroom teacher, 
never function as a neighborhood 
she functions through the 
school the controlling factor of 
which is the elementary principal who 
come to be a vital American institution. The 
new opportunities of the elementary principal 
brings increased responsibility. He is now, 
first of all, a neighborhood leader through 
the children. The classroom is his responsi- 
bility only when the classroom teacher fails 


she can 


factor except as 
elementary 
has 


to function adequately, the neighborhood 
his responsibility at all times. When 
teacher’s friction makes a large draft on t 
principal’s time and energy she is robbi 
the neighborhood of its just deserts. 


“Projects, pageants, clubs of various ki 
afford limitless opportunities for a princi 
to reach and unify the neighborhood in c 
or country. No principal is functioning ade- 
quately unless he devotes much time a 
thought to neighborhood leadership. It is 

duty to look after t 
learn the detail of 


longer his special 


way the children scho 


subjects. 

important unit 
Republic in the 
Republic 


“The neighborhood is an 
in the greatest oldest 
world and the preservation of the 


and 


is the preservation of neighborhoods, and the 


preservation of the neighborhood for to- 
morrow is chiefly dependent 


the principal has the school function in tl 


upon the way 


° ” 
community. 


Wils 
speaki 


COON, superintendent of 
Schools, Wilson, N. C., 
the Department of Rural Edu 
tion on THE BEGINNINGS OF 
COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM, said: 


cS i 
County 
before 


school in my county has its own 
budget. The committee of each 
district meets with the superintendent 
schools in May and makes up the budget 
the next school year. Then, the chairman 
each committee meets with the county boa 
of education and the county budget is mad 
up according to the needs of the _ several 
schools of each district. The interest charg 
and other borrowed money 
the school buildings, the expense for 
transportation of children, the salaries 
teachers, and all other expenses of e: 
school are put in the county school bud; 
just as is done for the various schools it 
city school system. We think we have m 
the beginning of an effective school syst 
for an agricultural county. All the property 
of the county wherever situated now pays 
the same school tax. All the children have 
the same opportunity to get an education. 
And that is only fair and democratic. 


Every 
towns! 


for bonds 
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State 
Rouge, La., speaking on 


OPERATION, 


H. HARRIS, 
ducation, Baton 
HE COUNTY UNIT IN 


a 


Superintendent of 


In Louisiana we believe the county school 
d should 


the city 


same jurisdiction 


they do 


exercise the 


schools as over the 


ntry schools. All children in the county 


ild as nearly as possible receive equal 
ational benefits, and this cannot be done 


ss the 
upon the principle that the 


1 


be used to 


school system is organ- 


county 


school funds 


educate the children wher- 


they be found, without regard to 


wealth of the 
live. Educatio1 


may 


community in which they 


is not a city or country 


ir—every man in the county is respon- 
for the instruction of every child in the 


nty. All 


yses, whether 


school funds for maintenance 


constitutional or special, 


ld be county-wide The entire county 
ld be 
county 
State 


ses of 


taxed for school funds 


ralsing 


school officials should not under 


functions, such as the making of 


study, the certification of teach- 


the adoption of textbooks, the final ap- 


val of high schools, and other special 


ols, fixing standards to govern teachers 
superintendents. 
here should be no failure to provide ade- 


supervision of classroom _ instruction, 
hers should not be left to shift 
s, this is essential in all kinds of schools 
ry child 
ol life in 
y of the 
the employment of 


for them- 


day of his 
The 


impaired 


should spend every 


constructive learning 


system should not be 


building supervisors, 


ness managers, or city supcrintendents 


superintendent should be the executive 
of the school system, and all other em- 


es should reach the board through him 


county superintendent is the greatest 


cy in this country in educating the peo 


his time and talents should be utilized 


extent in the discharg 
important, The 
county unit system places a small experienced 
board in charge, it guarantees an able man 
as superintendent, :t eliminates politics, it 
separates school government from other de- 
partments, it provides one school fund for 
the entire county. 
H BRUNER, Superintendent of Schools, 
mulgee, Okla., speaking of WHAT THE 
SCHOOLS DO IN RELATION TO 
HAT THEY COST, said: 
The average 


he fullest possibl 


constructive duties 


American tax payer knows 
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ten times as much about what schools cost 


in terms of millage levy as he does about 


what schools do. He may know in a general 
f about what 


thinks 


factory of 


way, of course, something 
most instances he 


kind of 


youngsters 


schools do but in 
that the 


detention hom€ where 


school is a idea 


and teach 


ers are incarcerated for five or six hours 
day. 
But 


payer? 


why put all the blame on the tax 


What 
head of department know of the 


schools in 


does the average teacher or 


accomplish- 


ments of even the which she 


teaches to say nothing of those of other 


schools of the country The ignorance of 


and school results is appalling 


laid at the 


school costs 


and the fault can be door of no 
executive or the 
Either the 


hasn't the 


one except the school 


school 


Board of Education 
supcerintendent, 


mak 


and results of his 


executive, the 


training or the foresight to careful 


study of the costs school 


Board of Education has not 
the 


may 


system or the 


supplied him with finances necessary to 


studies he have in mind Che 
this 


trickle through to the consciences of some 


make the 


value of sort of work is beginning to 


of us superintendents and we are slowly 


the fact 


one per cent additional expenditurs 


waking up to that in many cases a 


made for 
a careful financial and statistical study of ou: 
twenty to 


school systems will often net a 


fifty. 


It is a matter of common that 


information 


the average conscientious teacher gives at 


least one-fourth of her time to the one- 


poorest in 
th 


tenth of her pupils who are the 
that the 


with 


her room; this means nine-ten 


themselves three-fourths 


This 


by classification 


must content 


of her time has been obviated it 


children in three 


The di 


Okmulgee 


groups—normal, gifted, and slow 


students according to costs 
than the 
results? We have no 

horses working side by side with race horses 


child feels that he is equal in ability te 


- 


vision of 


more money regular 


what are the 


Each 
around him and hence that effort wi 
and it does 
ures has been materially 


tasks 


longe r 


those 


count The percentage of fail- 


children 


lowe re d, for 


are being put at suited to their capa- 


cities and are no discouraged hw be- 


ing placed where either some students gallop 


away from them with ease or where they can 
work in half the allotted 
habits 


In other words, they are now at 


finish their own 
time and spend the remaining time in 


of idleness 
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tasks at which they succeed rather than fail. program being presented simply for the | 
The schools have done what we think is a post of organization. No activity should 
real service to the children. It has costmore countenanced in high school that does no 
money than the old way, but we think it has have the approval of the administrative head 
been worth the extra cost for the reasons of the school and to whose meetings a dei 
stated above. gated faculty member, one in sympathy w 
My study has lead to the following conclu- the activities shall not be present. T 
sions that: First, classifying pupils accord- means that fraternities and sororities have : 
ing to ability costs more than doing regular place in a secondary school program. 
work in the regular way; second, a scien- “Pennsylvania in its recent school legis!a- 
tific study of costs in relation to these two. tion has provided that Boards of Educat 
procedures was a thing most needed for the may determine what constitutes legitimat 
Okmulgee schools; third, changes from pres- school organizations. One of the greatest 
ent practices are usually more costly in the activities of amy secondary school is 
first year or two than later; fourth, there is school assembly. It affords an opportunity 
very little accurate data that a superintend- for the development of school spirit and a: 
ent can secure for purposcs of comparison in opportunity for initiative upon members 
studying the costs or the results of newer smaller group organizations within 
features of education in his own system. school. So important are the extra activi 
What a great day it will be when we have of the high school considered that in 
a federal department of education with suffi- Pittsburg High Schools a special period 
cient appropriation to study costs and results provided in the daily schedule in order 
scientifically and to broadcast their findings an opportunity may be had for the develop- 
to the men in the field. This will cost some ment of this type of work and, secondly, that 
money but will result in a saving of much time may be saved for regular instruct 
more money. When this day comes it wil! periods. 
eliminate for school leaders and communities “Junior civic clubs organized as in 
a great deal of groping, will enable them to Pittsburg High Schools present a fine cor 
launch into new projects with a feeling of tact between the high school boys and gir! 
greater certainty and will make a real com- and the adult community. A fine spirit 
parison of school costs and results possible. co-operation is maintained between the 
H. E. WINNER, Principal of South Hills  nior Civic Club of Pittsburg and the Ju 
High School, Pittsburg, Pa., said on the Civic Club of the high schools. 
subject of THE PLACE AND VALUE Regulation and guidance must ever 
OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- active in assuring pupils of the high sc! 
TIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL: that special activities do not become 
“Many extra-curricular activities have come dominant side of school life. This regula- 
into the high school program as the result’ tion can best be imposed by limiting par 
of changed social conditions. The fundamen-  pations to major and minor activities. 
tal work of the high schools is to develop’ special or activity period in the daily 
centers for training in leadership and service, gram provides an opportunity for segr 
not only for the future, but for the imme-_ tion of particular groups for purposes of ed 
diate present. It is only as young people’ cational and vocational direction.” 
live within school that they are able thus H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Sch 
to live well without school. All types of Berkeley, Calif., in an address on THE 
activity which make for training in leader- TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ship and service are justifiable within the TEACHERS AFTER ENTERING THE 
school. More and more regular opportunity PROFESSION, said: 
must be afforded pupils for participation in The types of work which may be done 
the work for the school. It is only thus’ the procedures which may be employe: 
that right habits of work may be formed. promoting continued growth in teachers 
“Pupils today are suffering from the fail- many, but all of them find justification 
ure to appreciate that there is value in dili- unification in the obligation of the te: 
gent and consistent habits of work. Extra- and others responsible for her work and ! 
curricular activities should come as a felt professional welfare to keep her equip: 
need within the school rather than a definite sufficiently adequate and up to date that she 
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able to answer at all times the following 
stions in accordance with the latest sch6l- 
ship and the most approved practice: 
What are the fundamental objectives of 
ducation? 
2. Through what exercises and activities 
gether with related subject matter may 
ese objectives be realized to the 
ssible in child? 
How may the process of education and 


extent 
each 


ialization be gone about most effectively? 
4. What standards of achievement and 
ish should be observed in the educative 
ycess to insure the satisfactory socializa- 
n of each child? 

The study requisite to enable each teacher 
answer the above keeping 
th the latest 
irantee breadth 
um of reading and study. It 


that 


questions in 


scholarship at all times will 


; , 
and richness in her pro- 


will likewise 


irantee freshness and_ inspiration 
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which are requisite to the most effective at 
tack in her daily duties. 


DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER, Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
said: 

“The more one familiarizes 
the system of State aid now opcrating in the 
United States the more certainly he is driven 
to the conclusion that the that we 


himself with 


result 


seek to achieve within the State with respect 
to the equalization of educational opportunity 
can be brought about only by 
State support. We have been moving in this 


providing for 


In many of the States tne part of 
the total cost of maintaining schools borne 
by the State has been steadily 
during the past decade. In 
ware, complete State support 
stituted.” 


direction. 


increasing 
State, Dela 


been in- 


one 
has 


Report of Department of Home Economics 


Mo. State Teachers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15-16, 1922 


rhe meetings of the Home Economics sec- 

held in the State Teach- 

Association, November 15-16, were most 
interesting A splendid pro- 
president, Miss 
State Teachers 
lege, and Miss 
eeney, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 


connection with 


itab'e and 
m was arranged by the 
enewold of Warrensburg 
included an address by 


n Home Economics Association. 
The Friday program opened with a paper 
Miss Hatz of Warrensburg State Teach- 
s College on Teaching Textiles in High 
She gave a brief resume of the 
tile situation and made plain the necessity 
t every woman know the fabric she is 
ing rather than buy the one most pleas- 
to the eye. Her family of dolls, which 
said insisted on coming along, were 
ssed costumes made of the 
xtile extensively in that 


hools. 


in national 
produced most 
untry. 
Following this a group of Kansas City 
gh School giris gave a very clever Study 
The first was the rather short, 
tout, broad faced girl (actually before us) 
ssed to accentuate the bad features of 
and figure. After a fellow student had 
d just why a wide lace collar and other 
ngs had grated on our nerves the model 
s redressed as she should be, plainly 


Dress. 


showing the effect of good taste in dress 
The tall, slender girl was then taken through 
the same metamorphosis with equally good 
results. 

How Can We Make 
Function to Help the Undernourished child, 
was given by Mrs. Still of Kirksville and 
Miss Bauer of Missouri University Both 
gave many helpful suggestions. Rolena A 
Phelps of Joplin gave a brief report of the 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association at Corvallis, Oregon in August 
An interesting account on the Home Econ- 
Contests at Columbia told by 
Clare White, Supervisor of Home Economics 
for the state. 

The Friday session was of most 
to Missouri Home Economics teachers as 
reorganization was effected, and we are now 
the Missouri Home Economics Association, 
affiliated with the national organization. An 
effort will be made to include every home 
economics teachers as member, and also 
other home economics trained women, as 
homemakers, dieticians of institutions, busi- 
ness women in touch with the nutrition 
field, etc. 

Miss Frances Creamer of Converse gave 
her own experience in her paper on Educa- 


tional Possibilities of the Schoal Lunchroom 


Home Economics 


omics was 


interest 
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Miss Converse built the home economics de- 
partment from the ground up in the rural 
consolidated school of which she is also 
principal, even to having the equipment made 
under her direction. She has through her 
lunchroom work made a decided decrease in 
the number of underweight children of that 
school. 

The closing number on the program was 
an address by Miss Mary Sweeny. In her 
usual clear and direct way she told of the 
opportunities in the home economics field, 
the many things home economics trained 
women can do in the state. She said that 
the national organization is recognized as a 
power and is invited by many other organi- 
zations to counsel with them. Miss Sweeny 


radiates energy and so fills her audience w 
enthusiasm that they go away with gr 
determination to accomplish more than ey 
before. 

More than one meeting a year scemed 
visable, so when Miss Stanley extended 
invitation to meet at Columbia in May 
the same day as High School day the iny 
tation was quickly accepted. It is hop 


that special rates will be given. 

The officers, re-elected to serve until tl! 
May meeting are as follows: Presider 
Ella Groenewold of the Teachers Colleg« 
Warrensburg; vice-president, Flora Henl 
Patrick Henry School, St. Louis; secretar 
treasurer, Clare White of Jefferson City 


Annual Convention of School Administrators 
(Continued from page 110) 


should be given. Doctor Meyer has little 
sympathy with the so-called mental tests 
that give a high or low mental rating to 
the child. This, he thinks, smacks too 
much of the caste idea. Under Doctor 
Meyer’s plan there would be no schools 


for the deficient child. Segregation when 
made should be made on the basis of 
what the child can do best rather than on 
degrees of ability to learn from a_ book. 
His statement that a man was a good 
citizen who kept out of the poor house 
and the penitentiary was a striking way 
of stating what he evidently believes, viz: 
that many people who are now in these 
places might be sulf-supporting and law 
abiding citizens had the schools trained 
them along the lines of the things that 
they could do well rather than attempting 
to teach them to do things for which they 
had no mental or physical aptitude. 

The State Convention of School Board 
Members which met in Jefferson City on 
the same date were present at a part of 
the program in the afternoon. 

A very enjoyable banquet was served at 
six o'clock by the Jefferson City Chamber 
of Commerce at the Madison Hotel. 
Music for this occasion was furnished by 
the orchestra of the Jefferson City High 
School. 

After an address of welcome by Mayor 
Paul Hunt and a much appreciated talk 
by Mr. Rudolph Dallmeyer, president of 
the Commercial Club thé further program 


was turned over to W. S. Smith who a 
ed, very delightfully too, as toastmaste 
Brief talks were made by Dr. J. | 
Coursault, dean of the School of Educ 
tion of M. U.; County Superintendent 
R. Luckett of Pettis county; T. J. Walke 
Editor of THe Scnoo. anp CoMMUNIT) 
S. A. Baker, formerly State Superintend 
ent of Schools and now Educational D 
rector for the Grolier Society, and Pre: 
dent J. C. Jones of the University of M 
souri. 

Professor C. B. Hudson, director 
Teacher Training work in the office 
the State Superintendent of Schools « 
fered the following resolution which w 
adopted : 

“Resolved, that the Annual Conventi 
of School Administration of Missou 
recommend to the Constitutional Conve: 
tion of Missouri that the office of St: 
Superintendent of Schools be taken « 
of politics and placed in the hands of 
bi-partisan State Board of Education.” 

Adopting the report of the Nominati: 
Committee the following officers wer 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, H. M. Buckley, of Univers 
City; Vice-president, C. A. Greene, of S 
dalia; Secretary-Treasurer, Alberta Cal 
son of Kahokia.. 

By report of the committee on time a 
place, Kirksville, Mo., was chosen as t 
place and February 8th as the time for t! 
1924 meeting. 
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Nodaway County Schools in Motion Picture 
(Continued from page 113) 


ion as presents to smaller members 
1e family at Christmas time, while 
er showed the barns that housed the 
ful Dobbins whewho were gallop- 
long the road transporting a boy or 
t no expense to the district. 


‘ne Picture Produced Cooperatively 


len one considers that there are some 
schools in Nodaway county it is clear 
the production of mile of film made 
irious times and in sundry places 
d require the expenditure of more 
y than the most generous Chamber 
mmerce could supply. So aside from 
picture of the parade and the short 

given as prizes to high schools, 
film has been paid for by the local 
cts. A fee to cover actual costs was 
ed each school. Maryville is fortu- 
in having a complete moving picture 

in charge of the public spirited 

Mardell. He, with the county 


Waste in 


ngineer; 2. Dietitian; 3. Doctor, 
culist; 4. Nurse; 5. Physical 
Parent; 8. Child. 

m certain that this order can be defend- 
ym the standpoint of economics. We 


irst adequate buildings; then a proper 


icher; 7. 


of how to feed for growth, strength 


alth; a correction of physical defects; 
parent and the child. x 
engineers and architects do not know 
architecture. It is 

Let him keep 
Our high school 
ngs are oftentimes not adequate because 
by men who do understand their 
| examined and found 162 

riod rooms but only 102 classes. In 

school 
10 class rooms and a siz period day or 
ass room periods. In the 


icher; the 
roblems of school 
he educator’s problem. 
tention on his vision 


not 
one school 


there were 164 classes each 
school 
3% of available class rooms were used, 


< of 


first 


inadequate architectural arrange- 
in the second only 68% were used for 
ame reason. I have no positive infor- 


on many schools, but I am of the 


superintendent, has traveled more than 


1000 miles in making the film. 


How it is Used 

The county superintendent, at the time 
of its initial showing, had more than one 
hundred requests from communities in his 
county to show the pictures. He is filling 
these requests as rapidly as possible. The 
film may be shown in any country school 
house or church, or out of doors, for that 
matter. A portable movie machine that is 
carried conveniently in any automobile, 
and the automobile, are all the equipment 
necessary. A plug attached to the light 
socket of the car, a rear wheel jacked up, 
if it is a Ford, and all is set for as good 
a picture as can be projected any placed. 

Thus is Nodaway county carrying by 
visual means the message of better 
schools, directing the attention of the peo- 
ple to the best, and without preaching is 
“putting over” the Truth that shall make 
us free. 


Education 
(Continued from page 114) 


Den- 
Director; 


opinion that if we had architects who knew 
build school houses that a great 
could be effected. A school board 
and superintendent came to my office with 
tentative plans for a $100,000 high school 
building. A careful study of the problem 
showed that, if we considered unit costs, re- 
pair costs, replacement costs, equipment and 
and kept in mind the 
expected growth in the high school attend- 
ance, a better building, 
school and elementary school, could be built 
for $80,000. I think this is true in general. 
My trip to Gary, Indiana, convinced me that 
Superintendent Wirt had made a great eco- 
nomic gain in the 
school buildings. 
Our rural school buildings in Missouri pre- 


how to 
saving 


administrative costs 


housing both high 


question of the use of 


sent the following data: 
Missouri has 9,000 
2,700 of these have 
4,500 of 
room, 
4,500 of these have 
8,000 of these have 


country school houses 


open foundations. 


these have stoves in center of 


stoves not jacketed. 
poor ventilation. 
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3,000 of these have no window shades. 

1,000 of these have seats facing windows. 

5,500 of these have seats too high or too 
low. 

1,000 of these have no toilet. 

6,000 have toilet uncleaned. 

1,800 of these have no drinking water. 

6,300 of these have not had cleaned. 

No though young 


perienced, 


wells 
ex- 
hopeful of opti- 
circum- 
solu- 


teacher, even and 


no matter how 


mistic, expects efficiency under such 
stances. The 
Use the cardinal principle of business 
success. Make a plant; 
consolidate where possible, for business, eco- 
imme- 


problem is not without 


tion. 
new investment in 


nomic and educational reasons; and 
diately remedy defects, where it is not wise 
to build. 

Time does not permit of an extended dis- 
cussion in each of the abund- 
ance of literature in certain directions makes 
it unnecessary. We are universally convinced 
that life should be fed a 


fields and an 


all useful animal 


proper dict which meets the needs of growth 


remedial 
children 
At the 
children 


and repair, and are convinced that 
applied to all 
physical defects. 
64% all 


whose physical 


measures should be 


suffering from 


there are of 


Stat Ss 


time 
in the United 
tion warrant remedial 


present 
condi- 
re- 


measures. Terman 


ports that practically 53% of the pupils in a 
group examined and having high intelligence 
had and every 


in the 


scores no physical defects, 
pupil 
scores had 
Sandwick “It was 
defects among the ablest 
only fewer in number, but also less serious 
in character. Some of them, indeed, were 
only temporary. Most of the among 
both groups are entirely remedial. This study 
the growing that low 
abilities may be and marked by 
the presence of physical defects, and it points 
to the unmistakable duty of the school to 
provide for every child early frequent 
physical inspection with a systematic follow- 
up in applying remedies.” We offer the fol- 
lowing data from the United States Army re- 
port for the army in the World’s War. The 
total number of men accepted for service, 
4,650,000, and the number rejected for physi- 
cal disabilities, 1,340,623 or 22.4% of the total 
number of men called were rejected for phy- 
sical disabilities. 

In the matter of teachers Missouri has 
12238 county certificates of which 2600 or 
21% are special certificates. And although 


group having low intelligence 


physical or more. 
that the 


were not 


one defcct 


says: noticeable 


group 


defects 


supports conviction 


often are 


and 
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hold a sp 
that su 


a very splendid teacher may 
certificate we led to believe 
large deviation from a simple standard m 
and incomp 
Eighty-one 
certificates 


are 
many young, immature 
teachers in Missouri schools. 
cent of and 
found in town schools, and 20% of the 
the 


state college 


type of certificates are found in 


schools. 
found in 


Only 35% of our county certifi 
town and 65% in 
rural schools. Forty-two per cent of all 
teachers in the held 
places five or more years but only four 
cent of held their 
tions for If the tyr 
teacher in the town schools, because of 


are schools 


town schools have 


rural teachers have 


five Or more years. 
aration and tenure, are only partially 

ing the standard, the evidence submitted 
show a great loss in the country. 

think that the 
room, I wish t 


For fcar some 
waste is in the 
that the empirical law shows that ther 
of 


may 
school 
just as many in proportion 
youthful 
farmers, legislators, and 


and inefficient physicians, law 
merchants as 
are teachers. 

Another item of waste lies in the 
problem of starting something and not 
utilize the prin 
of the way. A 
years that 


who had no educatioral opportunity an 


ceeding far enough to 


new material in any 


ago statistical data showed 
gaged in farming had an earning capac 
$288 a but 
ates in the same occupation had an ear 
capacity of $312 a year. The 
cal problem showed that high school g 
ates who selected farming as an occu 
had an average yearly earning power of 
No one efficiency 
school education 
school education per se, 
the high school graduate the child has 
far the study of c 
to be able to use them, and ir 
case of the elementary school gradu: 
had not. We must keep children in 
until they have progressed far enough 
preciate and use their education. 

Last year the enrollment in Missouri 
was 414,965, with an attendar 
157 days, and the enrollment in the c: 
was 309,744 with an average attendan 
100 days, making a direct loss of 37,63 
days or 29% of our expected time. 
appropriated $0.029768003 for each days 
tendance. The number of days lost at 
rate amounts to $1,119,327.55. The 


year, elementary school g: 


Same st 


claims higher 
than 


but in 


any 


high an elem 


the ca 


ceeded enough in 


tools 


average 


nate 
told 


immatur 


(kh 


The stat 


+ 
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unt spent for education in Missouri last 
was $32,000,000, and if 29% was 
had a total loss of $9,280,000. In 1920 
re were 6,229,985 boys between the ages 
10 to 15 years in the United States and 
% of these were engaged in gainful occu- 


on; there were 6,207,597 girls of the same 


lost, 


engaged in gainful 


1920 


of which 5.6% were 
there were 


16,893 


ition. In Missouri in 


57 boys irom 10 to 15, of which 


8.5% were engaged in gainful occupation, 
the 196.025 girl 7 hie 
were el gaged in gainiul 
Federal 
1,700,000 children quitting 
basis 


shows the 
States be- 


Sallie 


age 
, 2 1 
or 2.9% occu- 


ns The Board of vocational 


ition reports 
lementary school yearly On the 
board 


United 


n 5 and 20 years, as 33,250,870 of which 


120 census report this 


population of the 


are reported as being out 
ages, 10, 11, 


876,000 or 36% 


school. If we consider the 


13 the most healthy age for boys and 


old enough to be able to go to school 


adverse conditions and 


great 
and 


weather 


not 


work without fear of 


586,000 


( nough to 


danger, boys girls or 


of all boys and girls of this age wer: 


of school. Of children of the ages 14 


15, 783,500 were out of school and of the 


number of school children 16 
United States 971,000 were out of 


1,000,000 


years ol 
n the 
were attending 


and only 


or practically 50% were out of schoo' 


difference in number between those not 


hool and those engaged in gainful occu- 
ns is large enough to show a very great 
The report further shows that out of 
1000 children entering first year only 
the 8th grade and only 149 
school, or 86% 
children do not sufficient 
use of it whatsoever 
Not only do we 
school 
rate of 


survive to 


fourth year of high 


our secure 
ition to make any 
making of a living 


] 


loss in the dropping out of 


failure to maintain the normal 
tion expected. 
New 
grades, 
The 
repetition, and dis- 
Of 1000 typical 
New York City 
find 139 gradu- 
200 in grade 8B, 288 in grade 8A, 185 
\, 30 in 6B, 9 in 6A and 2 in 5B. 
the present time business men are very 
profit of 3% on 
than 3% 


716,000 children enrolled in 


year 


in the regular elementary 
or 116% 


in over 


failed of promotion 


ageness, 
rement high 


was very 


n who entered the 


ls eight years ago, we 


sales is 
positive 


y if a net 


and consider less 


mad 
made, 
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failure. In Missouri according to 1920 cen 
sus we have 2,737,771 peopie, of 10 years oi 
ago or above of which 83,403 or 3% are 
illiterate. 

In the report of the American meeting oi 
the 3rd American 


Legion, we 


convention of the 
“Education in 


Americanism 


annual 
citizenship 
The educa- 


adult as well as_ the 


read: 
is the keynote oi 
tion must reach the 
child, 
knoweldge oi thx 
that 


examined for the 


native-born and foreigner alike. A 


drait statistics oi the late 
war showed 249 per cent of the men 
not read Eng- 
and danger- 
Although 


attend 


drait could 


lish. This indicates a deplorabk 


our menace to the nation’s weliare. 


the various states have compulsory 


ance matter of official record 
that of the 27,000,000 children of 
of the U. S., but 15,000,000 are in daily at- 


and as a uv. S&S 


nations 


laws, it is a 


, } 
sc hool ape 


tendance, consequence the 


ranks only ninth among the civilized 


of the world in educational matters.” 


We 


oft loss; 


could enumerate many other avenues 


inadequate preparation of teachers, 


licensing those who do not know or priz¢ 


social values, in lesson assignment, in lack 


of proper distribution of ‘labor, costly in- 
instead of 


outside 


spection and clerical labor supe! 


vision, failure to utilize educational 


factors such as Camp Fire; Boy and Girl 
DeMolay 
children in 


keep all 
] 


phase of physical education, and in directing 


Scouts, the and other organiza- 


tions, failure to every 
people into proper occupations, failure to de- 
velop new occupations to absorb over supply 
failure to set up 
national 


in various occupations, 
standards of thrift, 
department of education that will educate all 
people and all groups. The does 
not exhaust the possibilities of 
Our ife 
very interesting problem. Of 
strong, vigorous, able to 
money at the age of 25, we find at the age 
of 36; 5 dead, 10 wealthy, 10 in good cir- 
cumstances, 40 with moderate means, 35 
nothing; at the age of 45, 16 are dead, 3 are 
self-supporting, 16 are no 


age of 55, 20 


and to build a 
enumeration 
loss. 

companies work out a 
every 100 men, 


insurance 


work and save 


with 


wealthy, 65 are 
longer self-supporting; at the 


are dead, one is wealthy, 3 are in good cir- 


cumstances, 46 are self-supporting, 20 are 


without means, and 30 are dependent on 


children, relatives or charity; at the age of 


65, 36 are dead, one is very wealthy, 3 are 


wealthy, 6 are self-supoprting, by labor, and 


dependent on children, relatives or 
charity; and at the age of 75, 63 are dead, 3 


and 34 are dependent upon 


54 are 


are wealthy, 
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government pension, lodge allowance, chil- 
dren or charity. There is a need for edu- 
cation that will enable the individual to make 
a living. 

In making a brief study of twenty of the 
representative schools of Missouri we find 
the high school principal teaching all the 
way from no hours to 26 hours a week; or 
an average of 10 hours per week; we find 
the same principal devoting all the way from 
no hours to 15 hours per week to the keep- 
ing of records, or an average of one hour a 
day to the keeping of records; and that he 
devotes all the way from no hours to 20 
hours per week or an average of 8 hours 
per week to extra curriculum activities, such 
as department clubs or athletics. This means 
that an average of 23 hours per week, or 
73%. of our high school principal’s time is 
devoted to teaching, keeping records or extra 
curriculum activities. If the duties of a 
high school principal are to be largely super- 
vision we are not assigning our high school 
principal to the proper type of work. No 
high school principal should be expected to 
teach 15 hours a week and most certainly 
to devote 10 or even 5 hours a week to the 
keeping of records is very doubtful economy. 
The keeping of records should be given over 
to clerical help. 

I desire to quote from letters of 
representative school men of Missouri. These 
letters are all dated January, 1923, and re- 
late to waste in education. 

“Many of our smaller high school are of- 
fering too many units of work, and as a 
general rule many of these credits do not 
meet the needs of the community.” “The 
greatest waste in our system is a result of 
congested class rooms.” “The greatest waste 
we have in our school the unit 
costs and our repair and replacement Dill.” 
“Our greatest waste is in our Vocational 
Agriculture department. We only 12 
students enrolled in the course and a teacher 
receiving $2000 for the work.’ “Probably in- 
efficient teachers are our greatest waste.” 
“Our greatest waste is in the number of 
courses offered and in the small classes.” 
“Lack of room, very crowded conditions.” 
“Too much time spent by the Principal in 
dealing with excuses and spent in keeping 
records when office girl can do same.” One 
of the school reports shows children of the 
age of 13 enrolled in the first nine grades. 
“Waste of time by students.” “Our schools 
are doing very little in helping boys and girls 


some 


system is 


have 
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to find themselves.” “Money spent in 
ing to educate the undesirable or thos 
whom no aspiration can be aroused. We 
vise their discontinuance in school.” 

feeling of responsibility 
“Pupils doing nothing but rot 
”" “The chec 


of a on 
pupils.” 
Content merely to ‘get by.’ 
system to protect the school 
proud, the cheat and the liar.” 


against 
“Our g 


est waste is lack of study on the part oi t 


“ 


teacher turnover.” 
“Lack of efficiency in 


students.” “The 
of supervisors.” 
habits.” 

Here is our problem. 
We do 


more 


in every direction. not need 

teachers, more buildings, income, 
we do need some plan of improving our 
ent plants, our present teachers, and 

all a social readjustment in the right ey 
tion of social factors, so that the unthi: 
do not destroy and the child is ke; 
school. 

First, modernize all school buildings. 
vide for a states choo] architect under « 
tion of State Superintendent of Public 
struction, with authority to order 
force the modernization of all school 
ings, not as an expense but as an invest 
Second, require of all teachers, before c 
them, at year of c 
work. Third, 
rather than to 
men for supervision 
competent community doctors, dentists, 
lists and Fifth, provide, by Ik 
tion, compulsory attendance laws and | 
machinery for carrying out these laws, 
Sixth, develop the proper social attituc 
education to well 


and 


one 

men to 
then 
Fourth, p: 


cating least 
educate sup 


inspect, and use 


work. 


nurses. 


selling adults as 
children. 

I am afraid there are men and wome! 
may oppose my program because of 
1 wish to quote from one of the w 
greatest economists, Dr. Edwin R. A 
man, of Columbia University, who 
“While it is true that the educational | 
has increased more rapidly than the p 
tion, it is not true that it has increased 
rapidly than the wealth of the comm 
On the contrary ,it may be affirmed, 
little fear of contradiction, that fro 
economists’s point of view the grow 
prosperity in the United States as a 
has been so enormous as to make th 
portion of educational expenditures t 
wealth of the community actually s: 
than it was in past decades.” 


par! 


There is much wast 


WW 
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State Superintendent Charles A. Lee was 
selected as executive officer of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Rehabilitation in 
the state, at a meeting of the board of edu- 

yesterday. This is the office that has 

in question since the new superintend- 

ook office and to which George Reavis 

appointed by the board a month befor« 
yrmer superintendent retired. 

perintendent Lee refused to approve the 

es of Reavis or any of the members of 

department and these were paid for 

of Federal funds. Lee said he 

recommended these appointments 

approve them. Under the 

arrangement Reavis again becomes as- 

nt executive officer, the old employes 

n with the exception of changes in the 


ry out 
not 


would not 


force. 
e State Superintendent will appoint three 
agents at St. Louis, and the board ap- 
nted George P. St. John at Kansas City, 
ge Cole at Springfield, and F. W. Wen- 
at Jefferson City. 
e board voted the salary of $1,200 a 
r to Lee as executive officer, which is the 
as was drawn by Former Superintend- 
Sam A. Baker until a month before his 
expired. 
fembers of the Board in addition to Mr. 
are Governor Hyde, Attorney General 
rrett and Secretary of State Backer. 
—Daily Capital News. 
he Journal Of Arkansas Education is the 
of the official organ of The Arkansas 


Educational Association. The publication of 
this magazine was begun in January of this 
year and represents the combination of three 
educational publications previously published 
in this state. In addition to this new enter- 
prise the Arkansas teachers propose to estab- 
lish a teachers placement bureau in the near 
future. 

A Program by the Maryville Teachers Col- 
lege Extension Lyceum was recently given 
at the Glendale Consolidated School near 
King City. This service by the Teachers 
College is proving to be a very popular one. 
These courses have been established by the 
the idea of placing before the 


college with 
larger community 


citizenry the principle or 
service. 
Dr. 


speaker at a 


principal 
University 


W. W. Charters the 
meeting of the 

Teachers Community Association recently. 
Dr. Charters discussed his work with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in training 
men and women for their work through the 
system of job analysis. In his several years 
of work with this institution Dr. Charters 
has developed a comprehensive system, the 
analysis of the qualities that count most in 
an individual’s success in various positions 
and for training them in these essential 
qualities. He believes that most failures are 
due not to inadequate knowledge but to 
traits and qualities of character. His experi- 
ence leads him to the conclusion that schools 
can develop these traits and qualities just as 
they can impart knowledge 


was 


thoroughly as 





educational department this summer. 


Department B, 





Teachers - Summer Employment 


We shall need four capable teachers to fill responsible positions in our 
If you are 23 to 40 years of age, highly 


educated, and have strong personality, 
Address 
704 American Bank Bldg., 


send in your application immediately. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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and advocates that greater attention be given 
to their development. 

Warsaw recently carried a bond issue for 
$44,000, the proceeds of which will be used 
in the erection of a modern high school 
building. Out of 370 votes cast only 26 
were against the proposition. The unanimity 
of sentiment in favor of the bonds may he 
largely attributed to the campaign of intor- 
that was made through the news- 
papers and _ various’ organizations. One 
unique feature being the endorsement of the 
proposition by farm clubs and rural organi- 
zation that lie entirely outside of the district. 
their interest 
their children 
rural 
high school. 
people of 
congratulated on the re- 


mation 


These organizations justified 
on the that 
after completing the 
attended the 
Danuser 


ground many of 

grades of the 
schools Warsaw 
Superintendent and _ the 
Warsaw are to be 
sult of the election. 
NEW BOOKLET ON RAISING FUNDS 

FOR PLAYGROUND SENT FREE 

The Fred Medart Mfg. Co., leading manu- 
facturers of playground apparatus, have just 
booklet, “Planning a Play- 
grounds” which supplics a long-felt need, 
and will meet with the thoughtful considera- 


tion of teachers and public spirited citizens 


issued a new 


interested in the playground movement. This 
booklet is in no sense a piece of advertising 
instructive and interest- 
ing review of the that have been 
various cities to arouse public 
interest in playgrounds, and to raise the 
necessary funds for their purchase. The 
booklet also contains some practical sugges- 
tions on the selection of necssary equipment 
how the playground 


literature, but is an 
methods 


employed in 


and diagrams showing 
can be arranged to best advantage. 

The editor has read this booklet carefully 
and feels that its deserve the 
thanks of the educational fraternity for under- 
taking so laudable a task. A copy of “Plan- 
ning A Playgrounds” may. be obtained, free 
of«charge, by addressing the Fred Medart 
Mfg. Co., Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The Marshall High School has a novel way 
of handling its journalist work. Instead of 
issuing a monthly or twice a month publica- 
tion, as many of the schools do, it issues a 
weekly publication of twelve columns and has 
eliminated the financial hazards of the un- 
dertaking that sometimes constitute a prob- 
Jem of considerable importance to the high 


publishers 
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school publications. It has likewise sol 
the problem of circulation 
important one of soliciting advertising f: 


the local merchants, which advertising of 


and the equ 


may cause proprietors of local papers to Ik 
school 
his income for the 
their advertis 


on the high adventure as a m¢ 
of reducing 
local merchants 
budget for the local newspaper so as to 
sist the high school paper 

Marshall has done this in co-operation wit! 
the local publications. The Mar-Saline (thi 
is the name of their publication) is published 
as a part of the regular weekly edition 
the city’s papers. It is so arranged as 
allow it to be “clipped” and filed as a regu- 
lar four page high school paper. Thus the 
worries of expense, circulation, and advertis- 
ing are dispensed with. The local papers 
like it because it furnishes an interesting fea 
ture of the pages. The should 
does like it for the reasons above mentio: 
and because of the further fact, and not 
least important one, that it keeps before 
the patrons of the district matters pertaining 
to the school in a much general 
effective way than would be done by the 
dinary method. 

Mr. B. G. Shackelford, 


reason tl! 


may reduce 


school 


more 


one of the n 





The Door To 
Literary Appreciation 


The MERRILL READERS, besides 
fulfilling every modern requirement as 
method and gradation, are preeminent 
noteworthy because of their content 


Beginning with Mother 
Nursery Rhymes in the Primer, the ser 
offers to each grade appropriate mate 
from the world’s famous _ books 
stories. 


The MERRILL READERS shave 
strong ethical and cultural value, cont 
a minimum of duplication of material 
other Readers, and are a source of 
joyment to the pupil. 


Goose 


We Invite Correspondence 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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known principals of St. Louis was 
elected assistant superintendent of 


truction for the St. Louis schools. For . - 
years Mr. Shackelford was promi- niversity 0 
y connected with the Teachers College 
Girardeau. He has for a long time 


ctive in the affairs of the Missou: ( | r d 
feachers Association. O 0 a 0 


Glenn Dillinger, teacher and athletic coach 

t Milan was killed instantly by a Burling- BOULDER, COLORADO 
n passenger train near Palmyra, Missouri, 

ruary 2lst. Mr. Dillinger was a suc- 

coach and teacher. A few years ago 

was well known in intercollegiate ath- 

He was a musician of ability, having 


Summer Quarter, 1923 


First term—June 18-July 25 


iS the leader of the Dillinger Family Second term—July 26-August 31 
which toured the state. 


f ssistai S - e . . ‘ > 1 
Protessor M. G. Burton, Assi ee m — In the foothills of the Rockies Ideal 
nt of Schools in Kansas City, died at 


, oe conditions for summer study and recre 
me February twenty-first. He had 


: ation Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, 
ill health for several years but was Mites Ophthalmology, it aaimeneling: 
to keep up his work until two days 
his death. Mr. Burton came to Kan- 

as Director of Vocational Education 

s a graduate of Indiana University and 
Kansas Agricultural College. He was Address Registrar for catalogue 

zed throughout the country as a 


and Vocational subjects Able faculty, 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for 


teachers Living expenses reasonable 








in his field of work 


Central Educational Bureau 


METROPOLITAN BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers and School Officials 


Find Our Services Discriminating and Dependable 


ENROLL NOW For Early Calls 


WANTED Frer'stimmer Work 

For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engagcd in a work that capitalizes your teaching ex- 
riense and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
e openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer These positions are paying other 


spins $200 TO $400 A MONTH 


\pplicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experience 

1 be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health Positions will be filled in the order 
pplications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Department £12, S$. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg, Chicago, IMlinols 
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Teachers of exceptional children in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri met February 21st, and 
formed an organization which will be known - 
as the Kansas City Council of Teachers of Popular Library Books 
Exceptional Children. Miss Ota Crosthwait 
was elected president; Miss Ada Zimmers- 


chied, vice-president; Miss Edith Moore, Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
secretary and Miss Dene Duffey, treasurer. Books When Making Your Pupils’ Re i 
ad- 


Former Missourians who were seen at the ing Circle Order This Fall. 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence were Dr. W. W. Charters of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. M. G. Eugene Field Reader 
Neale of the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis; Superintendent H. B. Bruner of 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Dr. Geo. H. Reavis, Dean American Leaders and Heroes 
of the School of Education, Pittsburg Uni- 
versity; Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans; Stories of Early American Histor 
Dr. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- Colonial Days 
tion for the State of New York; Dr. Jno. W. 
Withers, Dean of the School of Education, Little Princess 
New York University; Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Robin Hood, Some Merry Adven 
Professor Ira Richardson, University of Ore- t f 
gon, Eugene; Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Columbia ures 0 


University; Assistant Superintendent A. L. . :, 
Threlkeld of Denver; H. A. Hollister, State Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
High School Inspector of Illinois, and Super- Plant School. 


intendent E. M. Sipple of Burlington, Iowa. : 
Hans Brinker 


Hoosier School Boy 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 
The Ward Program aor 


Stories for Young 
Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


American Explorers 











Accuracy in what we say or write, surely, 
is the first consideration. 


Ward’s JUNIOR HIGHWAY—A Com- 
position book for seventh and eighth 
se For Teachers 
Ward’s SENTENCE AND THEME—A 
composition book for the first year of Nature Study, Holtz 
high school. 


‘Ward’s THEME-BUILDING—A compo- 


siti book for the second year of ae 
oe ag a ’ E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils 


Order from 


Additional information sent to Super- Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
intendents, Principals, and Teachers on 


request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


Publishers of the LAKE Gerke for 320 East 21st St. 5th Ave., at 48th St 


Schools and Colleges : 
Chicago New York Cit 


CHICAGO 623 South Wabash Ave. 
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MS FROM THE MISSOURI HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


rginia Bauer, Publicity Chairman, 


Columbia, Mo 


Every Home Economics teacher in Mis- 
iould become a member of the Mis- 
Home Economics Association. The 
two dollars should be paid to Miss 
I White, Director of Vocational 
Economics, Jefferson City. This en- 
u to membership in both the state 
tional organization. 
spring meeting of the Association wil 
1 in Columbia in May at the time of 
nual High School Day. It is hoped 
ny women, interested in all phases of 
Economics, will plan to come. Any 

suggestions should be sent to the 

nt, Miss Ella Groenewold, Warrens- 
Association is fortunate in having 
ouise Stanley as the Home Economics 
ntative on the Woman's Legislative 
ttee. The measures this committee are 
working for are (1) Equal represen- 


of women on all party committees, 


Dodson Bird and 
Nature Pictures 
Send for them! 


The loveliest color pictures in 
existence—made from the 
famous MUMFORD plates, 
accurate and authentic! Order 
these beautiful color pictures of 
the birds, flowers, fruit, ani- 
mals, minerals, etc. They 
create enthusiasm for the 
beautiful things of nature. 
You ‘ll need them this spring. 
Ideal for school-room or home. 
Send fifty cents for 17 pic- 
tures and complete list of 60, 


Joseph H. Dodson 
O11] Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill 


US AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


READY! Mr. Dodson's Personal selection of spring 
Bird Pictures—for the Classroom! 


30 pictures—7x9 inches—in beautiful natural colers 
00 


Send for this list of thirty common 
song birds for your locality. Address 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, 


911 Harrison St Kankakee, Ill 








State Teachers 
College 


Maryville, Mo. 


uur Value to Society and to Your- 
{ Depends on Your Efficiency— 


Efficiency in the Converting of Your 
Energy into the Maximum of Service 


Missouri maintains this College so 
at you may attain the Highest De- 
gree of Efficiency 


ink it over. 


Our spring quarter will open 
March 5, 1923 


Write for information to 


Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
W. A. Rickenbrode, Registrar 





Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 
Then Join the 


Missouri Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 


Write for membership blank, 
Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


3525 Benton Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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(2) Maternal and Infant Hygiene bill, (3) 


Women eligible to serve on juries, (4) Mini- M Cc CG O N N E # s : S 


mum Wage bill, (5) Adequate facilities for 


the institutional care of the feeble minded, Two Great Sets of 


(6) Traveling mental hygiene clinic, (7) ee 
Amendment of our present Constitution by Historical Maps 


omitting words “Between the ages of 6 and Sets Nos. 4 15 


20 years” from Article II. Sec. I. as ; . 
The Food d Cooke d t t of . ize of each set, 44x32 inches 
oa a ee. © Price of each set with adjustable steel 
00 


Manual Training High School in Kansas stand 
City has acquired a new workshop. In fact, With all steel map hanger $5.00 extra 


there are several of them, newly equipped, Set 5 McConnell’s Medieval 


and ready for use. For several years, the 
. ° 
department has been working under severe History 


handicaps, due to lack of space and equip- EDITORS 
> . - aie. R. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 
Ss 
ment. A school lunch room has been main A. G. TERRY, Ph.D.,” Northwestern University 
tained, and regular Foods and Cookery work C. L. GROSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
ae wees ° ; Z ° E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 
has been carried on in two rooms originally nae ; 
. ae To follow the course in Ancient History, the Com- 
intended for a dining room and a laboratory mittee of Seven recommended a course in Mcdieva 
accommodating twenty-two students. When = Ngee Ren ge Rages Ba By. may 
the need for a cafeteria became impcrative at the necessary historical geography for this course as 
: it is usually taught. As will be observed by a 
Manual, there was only one place available— glance at the names of the maps listed below various 
* as < * ns ’ hases of life are covered, the religious, commer- 
the school dining room. So the furnishings Pal, cieeey oe cl on Whe political. The 
and decorations were stored away, serving ing, dating, and distributing of the maps recei 
7 this field the same painstaking care that was given 
tables and trays were installed and the small them in the field of Ancient History. All of these 
dining-room became the lurch-room for hun- a seen in the following list 
Physical Map of Europe. 
Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 8/4. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000 
Europe about 1000. 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Early English Kingdoms. 
Norman Conquests in England. 
The Spread of Christianity, 400 to i100 
Crusading Europe. 
The Hundred Years War. 
Industrial and Commercial Europe about | 60 
Political Europe about 1.60. 
The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 
1460. 
Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
° ; . The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 
a. eS ae : Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
. Europe in 1648. 
Pl A 4 Pl d . Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 
anning a ay¢groun Europe in 1740. 
. Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
, . 1763. 
When planning a new playground or extending an old . Colonial Empires in 1763. 
one, you can safely be guided by the judgment of . Europe in 1789. 
leading educators, physical instructors and civic offi- . Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
cials in other cities, who have selected Medart Play- . Europe under Napoleon, i810. 
ground Equipment above all others. . Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1/8! 
The World in 1815. 
The Unification of Germany. 
The Unification of Italy. 
Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878 
The Balkan States, (815-1914. 

Europe, Political and Industrial, in {914 
Colonial Possession of World Powers in (9/4 
— A % 

Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. 3 oe hues oo Pay 

The prices are much lower than you would expect for 58. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 

apparatus of such high character. Catalog “M-36” will ‘ The Far East, 1914-1918 

be sent on request to anyone interested. Write today. ’ The Nations at War in 1918. 

. The Races of Europe. 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. . Europe after the treaties of i919- a. _ 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets St. Louis, Mo. - oe on oe a =. a. 


New York, ph ane tg goowe City, —o site. M il M "y 
Chicago, 32 - Madison St. an Francisco, Rialte ig. C 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers Cc onne ap oO ° 
Catalog on Request 213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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HOW WILL YOU SPEND YOUR VACATION? 


us to represent the latest adaptation of 
Many of them told us that they 
So much so that 


Last summer a great many teachers were engaged by 
Visualized Knowledge to the school authorities and school patrons 
found the work even more interesting, broadening and remunerative than teaching. 
they sought a permanent connection with our organization. 

Business expansion enables us this summer to extend the same opportunity to a larger number of 
teachers. 

If you desire an unusual opportunity to earn a good income and engage in a work that is inter- 
esting and dignified, we should be glad to consider your application Preference to be given to those 
who apply first and who can work longest. Write now for further information. 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


612 Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











YOUR PHOTO FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. We will make you 25 
copies, 2 1-4 x 3 1-4, standard size for applications. 
Original returned intact. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 


1937 Conway Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 








CHICAGO Boyce Bidg DENVER SALT LAKE BERKELEY 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


For 12 Years we have 


Specialized in 
WESTERN POSITIONS THE BEST 


FREE REGISTRATION FOR 
To Normal and THE WEST 


College Graduates 

















We Place You in the Better Positions 


"ROCKY MIF TEACHIE RS Our Reputation is National— 
3 . Our ice is Un lled 
AGENCY ur Service is Unexcelle 
410 U.S. Nat. BANn BLOG Denver.CoLco ——EEE . . —— 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager FREE REGISTRATION 
Branch Offices: normal and college graduates. WRITE US 


PORTLAND, ° .w. k Bide. | NOW for enroliment blank and booklet, “How 
MINNEAPOLIS. “Minn... Ry to Apply” with Laws of Certification. 
KANSAS CITY, Me., Rialte Bullding 
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Of course the space was 
entirely inadequate. Carrying’ well-filled 
trays, the students overflowed into the 
kitchen and into the auditorium which ad- 
joined the department. This made confusion 
in the kitchen and extra janitor service in 
the auditorium. 

In spite of obvious difficulties, however, 
the department developed. Work in Cook- 
ery held the interest of the girls enrolled 
The cafeteria grew and thrived. And now, 
for the first time in several years the faculty 
and students of the department have ade- 
quate facilities for carrying on their activi- 
ties. An addition to the building, just com- 
pleted, has made it possible to turn over the 
entire east end of the third floor to the 
foods department. Two rooms, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Commercial Department, have 
been made into one large room for the 
lunch room. A third room, formerly de- 
voted to stenography, is now the lunch room 
kitchen. All lunchroom cooking whether 
done by classes of students or paid helpers 
will be done here. 

The new lunrh-room is well equipped. A 
new serving table and cashier desk have 


dreds of students. 





School 


Administrators 


The advanced professional 
courses offered in the 


Summer School 


program at COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE are just 
what you want. The present day 
school problems will be handled by 
leaders in the educational world. 
The regular College Faculty aug- 
mented by a corps of prominent 
men and women from leading col- 
leges and universities. 
Write for information to 
J. G. Crasse, President 
Greeley, Colorado 


Summer Quarter Starts June 12 








HISTORY MAPS 


for the effective teaching of 


Ancient and 
Medieval and Modern 
European History 


A new series of forty-four maps, larger 
than usual, 50x38 inches, designed 
and edited by 


WEBSTER 
KNOWLTON 
HAZEN 


A complete descriptive booklet sent free 
on request. Ask for No. M599. 


A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago 














Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
v 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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installed. Fifteen new tables, made in moti Sooo 
. : : > — 
school shops, make it possible to seat r e 7 
hundred and fifty comfortably at one 
A water cooler has been added to the 


ment. Paper cups will be used in place 


. : , ° “had six honest, serving men; 
asses. Students assist with the serving, 


(They taught me alll knew’): 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOW and WHERE and WHO.” 


WAAT was the Declaration of London? 

WAY does the date for Easter vary ? 

WHEN as the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? 

WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 


Are these “six men"serving youtoo? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY (@ 


in your school, home, office, 

club, library. This “Supreme Au- 

thority” in all knowledge offers serv- 

ice, immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 

worthy. Answers all kinds of questions. A century 
of developing, enlarging, and perfecting under exact 
ing care and highest scholarship insures accuracy 
completeness, compactness, aut!ority~. 

The name Merriam on Webster ’s Die ‘tionaries has a like si; 
niticance to that of th > govern ment’s mark on acoin. The NEW 
INTERNATIONAL is th final authority for the Supreme Courts 

i the Government Printing Office at Washington 


the usual cafeteria plan of service will 





BS Sees eee eeesseeseees 


llowed. 

former cookery laboratory has been 
up with new tables each accommodat- 
four girls. This arrangement is very 
nient as it facilitates organization of 
work, and is equally good for indi- 

problems. The old hollow square 
ment provided desk space for only 
ty-two students. Twenty-eight can now 





commodated. 
work of the department is carried on 
hree Home Economics teachers Their 


ss under discouraging working condi- 








has been notable. The enlargement of 








pe cesseasetsatcccseteccescessseseccccccccccccccsresese SSeS SSESaeneeee; paasessseestssesssess 


You Can Step Upward 


I ye room rural school can NOT do the work ; 
well equipped High School. Neither can a ares ai | fey ey of the New Words, specimen of 
and a girl and a typewriter conduct an effi- 
modern Teachers Bureau. We have a large G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


force of trained workers, equipped with every Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. Established 1831 J 
lern convenience to help YOU step upward e 


sands of the most progressive employers in 
four states and three forcign countries used our 


By Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


RS SSS SSSE ES SEES SEER SS Sees ones esses ss eeaseesee see Eneeseseaesseneannsns st 




















Based upon the best in thought and practice, 
they consider what the interests and powers 
of the child demand, and utilize with skill 
his experience in the home, school, farm, and 
ind: strial world They stimulate initiative and 
promote clear thinking. 


WESTERN Thorndike Exercises 


These are prepared to supplement the work 
of standard textbooks in arithmetic They are 


REFERENCE 
S ERVICE une * -* s ‘Edition, Pupils” Edition _ 


. | New Methods in Arithmetic 
last year to fill positions from Kindergarten 


to University Our eleventh year of recommending This book for teachers and normal school 
ONLY when asked to do so by employers Any students is up to the minute in content, reas 
t method is unprofessional and _ unethical onable, practical It deals with modern prob 
WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS are wanted lems, and solves them by modern methods; it 
I s why they are usually chosen Free enroll- eliminates useless difficulties and reduces cye 
¢ Commission payable out of first and second strain. 

months’ salary Write today for STEPPING UP- Correspondence invited 
WARD. Free. 


The Wester Reference and Bond Association Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Department of Education 
435 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
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their working quarters makes possible new 
homemaking activities of great value to 
Manual Training High School and to the 
field of Home Economics in Kansas City. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


In co-operation with all other women’s or- 
ganizations of the state, a woman’s Legisla- 
tive committee has been formed, maintain- 
ing a representative at Jefferson City to look 
after bills in which we are interested; 

In addition to the program of the entire 
community, our organization is urging that 
the passage of the following bill. This was 
introduced near the first of February. 

“The bill is an act to confer upon school 
boards in the state of Missouri authority to 
permit the use of public school grounds as 
Public play and recreation grounds by minors 
and to provide for the supervision of play 
and recreation on such grounds.” 

The Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and P. T. A. will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., April 23 to 28. Mis- 
souri will be entitled to at least forty dele- 





STATE OF MISSOURI 
State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 

Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Departinent. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 


Spring Term Registration, March 12, 1923. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 





School Furniture 


School Supplies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
we receive your order. 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 


Laboratory 
Furniture 
Domestic 
Science 
Furniture 
Manual 
Training 
Benches 
Opera Chairs 


Furnaces 
Heaters 


Chemical 
Closets 


Drinking 
Fountains 


School 
Busses 


Blackboard School Desks Crayons 


If it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















DID YOU EVER SEE 


A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? 


Here it is 


The Inductive Problem 
Arithmetic 


By Harry Brooks 
of the Boston Public Schools 


A two-book series, covering Grades IV-VII 
Book I, 70c; Book II, 80c 


Problem Arithmetic 


An Inductive Drillbook, 90c. To accompany 
any textbook 
The improvements in teaching for w 
these books stand are: 
The socialized recitation 
The ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE BROWN COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


—. 
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One delegate for every 1000 mem- 

it is most desirable to have our full 
please send in the name of any one 

an attend as early as possible to the 
ident, so credential may be sent. 
Railroad will give us a special car from 
Louis, and it is hoped that other dele- 
from other states will join Missouri. 
convention will be a great inspiration 

ny delegates aside the fact that 
election year, every session will be full 
interest. The daytime sessions will be 
over to business and round table con- 

es on organization and efficiency. edu 
public welfare, home and 
Thursday will be presidents’ day 
evening sessions will be inspirational, 
some of the speakers are to be Dr. John 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
William B. Owen, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and _ Prof. 
Hutchins of Berea College; Mrs. Helen B. 
Paulsen, who was such a success at the 
: Convention last present her 
vening program—“Young Folks and Old 


cards 


from 


service 


year will 


an 
1ymes. 


Official headquarters the Seel- 


will be at 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS—July 2 tc August 11, 1923 


Teachers! Why not become more effi- 
cient individuals, add to your usefulness as 
teachers and increase your salaries? 


Our Teachers’ Courses in all branches ef 
Physical Education—Gymnastics and Danc- 
ing—are Accepted by School Boards for Pre- 
motional Credit. 

Schoo! is Accredited by State Departments 
of Public Instruction and Chicage Board of 
Education. 

Experts in all Departments. 
Dancing Courses with Madeline 
Hazlitt, Assistant Chalif Normal 
Dancing. 


Exceptional 
Burntner 
School of 


New Dormitory—new Gymnasium. 
Summer Camp in Wisconsin open July 


and August for girls from nine years of 
age and upward. 


For catalogs address the REGISTRAR 


Chicage Normal School of Physical Education 


Box S. C. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Secretarial Studies 


by 
RUPERT P. SORELLE 


and 
JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


This is the first book published that 
seriously undertakes the problem of con- 
verting ordinary machine stenographers 
into thinking secretaries. It develops in- 
itiative, executive ability and the power to 
do. It deals effectively with the entire 
field of secretarial activities. 

The outfit consists of four books as fol- 
lows: 

FOR THE STUDENT 
Secretarial Studies (text) - - $1.40 
Laboratory Materials (pad form) - 60 

FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation (contains all the 
material necessary in working out 
dictation assignments) - . 


t 80 
Teacher’s hand book - - .25 
Write now for detailed information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 








San Francisco London 





| 
| 
| 





WATERBURY HEATING | 
and VENTILATING SYSTEM | 


Endorsed by | 


' School Authorities and Health | 


Officers Everywhere 





Saves Fuel 
Saves Space 


Protects 
Health of Pupils 








Write for Copy | 
of Waterbury 


Catalog Today 





STYLE “B.” 


Schools, Churches, 
and Public Halls 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


(529-1533 Walnut KANSAS CITY, 
Agents Wanted 


Stores 


MO. 
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— 


back Hotel, and all sessions of the conven- 


tion will be held there. The Kentucky offi- Flexible-arched Shoes In- 
cers and members are planning many delight- 
crease Your Endurance 


ful social affairs to make our stay enjoyable. 
Trips to Lexington and Frankfort and the The tired feeling of spriz 
called “Spring Fever,” mak 


Mammoth Cave which is one of the won- hard for one to keep up to 
ders of the world, are being arranged. Please usual efficiency. Endurance 
“ low par, yet work must go o 
plan to go and send in your name early. the same 
: : That fagged feeling is very 
Our New Program Book is out. It is due quite as much to foot 
hoped that the Program Book will be of real fort as to the season. If th 
. are not comfortable the whol 
service. It can only help our members to is thrown out of poise, the 
. . ‘Ives if “y ake . ’ _, sition is affected—nothing se« 
help themselves if they make use of avail- Supports the Arch go right. Work that ought 
able material. All references have been care- Naturally With- @ Joy is hard and tstnetee. 
f j ~ . out Appliances Play loses its recuperative be 
fully examined by the Program Committee _— aa E ane 
"4 . b ao ‘ You can eliminate much of the difficult 
and with a small amount of effort your cir- wearing the flexible-arched Cantilever Shoe 
. ‘ _ . . ee f . c It is the flexible shank of Cantilevers (wit 
cle can develop into a _ greater force of ak tees Of ae te es oh os 
ordinary shoes), that allows the ligaments 
. . . ° muscles their proper and natural exercise And 
circle president; other copies may be obtain- is just as necessary that the feet should exerci 
> fo 7 i i rs < I e”° ™ properly as any other part of the body 
ed from M1 . J. r. W illam Woodland Cot oe ae ag ig i lo 
tage, Drury Campus, Springfield, Mo. tigue. Avoid them 
; ° ‘ The natural lines of the Cantilever Shox 
Through the courtesy ot the Heer Broad- snug fitting arch; the modish, rounded to 
~asting stati arr: re . s h; » been made medium or low heel together with its flexi! 
Casting cation arrangement a 5% . all combine to make it a shoe which gives cc 


to send a message by Radio throughout the and endurance. 


state and country the first Tuesday in each CANTILEVER SHOE SHOPS 


z 15 : , circle } has Third Floor Altman Bidg., {tith and Walnut, 
month at 8:15 p. m. Any circle who ha a yg 
some choice contribution is invited to send 516 Arcade Bidg., 8th and Olive 

(opp. P.O.) ST. LOUIS 


good. Two copies have been sent to each 








it to the president and it will be included in 





her message. 


BOOKS 














For Your School Library 
For Your Suplementary Reading 
For Class Work 





Order from the 


MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 


COLU MBIA, - - MISSOURI 


Depository for Library Books 
Send for Catalogues and Order Lists 
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